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of Canada.” naturellement*!”’ 


“Quoi?” 
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CHALLENGES SERVICE DECLARATION 


Alexandria, Virginia 
October 8, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I read your editorial in the October issue with some an- 
ticipation and hope that it would carry forward and elabo- 
rate the excellent article by Louis Halle which you published 
recently. I was. however, disappointed. If this declaration 
of purposes and principles represents the distilled wisdom 
of the Foreign Service, then it is small wonder it has so far 
proven so inept in defending itself against attack or has 
failed to secure the public esteem which rightfully belongs 
to it. 

There is little in the declaration with which anyone could 
disagree; so much so, in fact, that its contents are axiomatic 
and it is doubtless a sign of the sickness of our times that 
anyone should have thought it necessary or desirable to 
make such statements. What has been left unsaid is the 
disturbing part. I agree, in theory at least, with the asser- 
tion of the non-political and non-partisan character of the 
Service. although I gather there is no unanimity on this 
point in view of certain published statements to the effect 
that policy officers must be taught to think like Republicans 
or be replaced. The point is not wholly without validity 
and suggests the need for some qualification of any flat 
statement about a non-political and non-partisan Foreign 
Service. unless one assumes all officers to have the perso- 
nality and intellect of a mirror or a degree of character 
dishonesty as yet unachieved anywhere. Either prospect 
is dreary. 

It is, of course, a cliché that once a line of policy has 
been set every officer will carry it out to the best of his 
ability or get out; and the record of the Service is impec- 
cable in this respect. The argument will then add that the 
Service exists to report impartially and carry out policy, 
and that it has no policy function. And, technically, there 
is only one policy officer in the Department, namely, the 
Secretary. This argument, however, oversimplifies and ig- 
nores the dynamics of policy and of men. There is no such 
person as an impartial man. All men report through the 
eyes of their experience, conditioning, outlook, intellect, 
emotions—however well disciplined. This in no sense im- 
plies dishonesty; on the contrary, a basic worth of democ- 
racy is recognition of fundamental differences between men 
and respect for the integrity and sincerity of those differ- 
ences. Despite the public claptrap of the last few years, 
anyone who knows the Service also knows that in the main 
it is composed of very conservative and cautious men and 
that during the twenty years of the Democratic Administra- 
tion it never contained more than a handful who were per- 
sonally in sympathy with the social objectives and attitudes 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. Nor am I aware that 
the Service, to its credit, ever pretended to be other than it 
was, and it still managed to do an honorable job. It would 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) 


seem there are now those who would deny it this virtue. 
To require greater flexibility to change of the Service than 
is required of other men is one thing; to demand absolute 
conformity of thought with any changing wind is intellec- 
tual harlotry and probably impossible without complete 
change of personnel. 

Furthermore, to deny the Services a vital role in the form- 
ulation of policy is to ignore the dynamics of policy and how 
policy grows and is made. It may well be, as Walter Hines 
Page once said, that as modern communications improved 
an ambassador became little more than an office boy and 
not a very efficient one at that. It is equally true, as anyone 
who has worked in the Department knows, that many an 
instruction has been drafted and despatched by a second 
secretary to his former ambassadorial master. Perhaps 
Elihu Root in his relatively simple and untroubled world 
had time to review and sign routine travel orders, but his 
contemporary succes_ors have keen fortunate if they could 
keep abreast of major developments and current crises. 
Twenty years ago the immortal and inimitable Charlie 
Hosmer liked to tell classes of new officers how when he 
entered the Service he had been under the impression that 
each morning the Assistant Secretaries foregathered with an 
item on their agenda which read “What will we tell Hosmer 
today?” only to find to his chagrin that it wasn’t so. 

In a very real sense the lowly country desk officer has 
become an important figure in policy formulation. Due to 
complexity of modern diplomacy and the variety and num- 
ber of problems he and his colleagues on the same level 
necessarily must make many of the routine and day to day 
decisions. It is inevitable that the accumulation of these 
actions, each by itself trival and unimportant, should in 
the end contribute. sometimes decisively, to the creation 
of that atmosphere or situation in which a given major 
solution to a major problem becomes inevitable. And in 
turn the country desk officer is importantly influenced by 
what the field reports and recommends. Every officer in 
greater or lesser degree is a policy officer. 

Nor is there anything wrong with this situation. As a 
highly trained specialist and expert it is precisely what he 
should be. He becomes blameworthy only when he denies 
his positive function, lapsing into the passive role of the 
mythical impartial man, or abdicates the creative aspects of 
the job for which he draws inadequate pay and rations. The 
Service becomes blameworthy when it falls back on the neg- 
ative and fails to insist that a positive role in foreign policy 
is the only justification for the existence of the Foreign 
Service. 

The tragedy and shame of the attack on the Foreign 
Service and the Department of State come not from any 
attack on opinion: or attitudes. If he is worth his salt he 
should have opinions and convictions, he should defend 
them, and if he believes strongly enough he should be pre- 
pared to pay the price. He has no more right to immunity 
from dissent than any other citizen in a democracy. Any- 
thing else smacks too much of the elite class of an Imperial 

(Continued on page 8) 
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German General Staff. But he is entitled to something else 
and this is perhaps what needs most to be emphasized in 
any declaration of principles. 

The disgrace of the attack on the Foreign Service is the 
attack on personal integrity and honor, particularly since 
much of it is done for other and cynical purposes. In the 
past the proper authorities have known quite well how to 
deal with the rare individual who betrayed his trust and 
how to do it without headlines and without publicly dis- 


_ crediting the overwhelming honorable majority. No one 


person can fight the contemporary slander by himself, and 
unless the Service as a group stands up and fights collective- 
ly and vigorously for its honor it will assuredly be reduced 
man by man until it is immobilized into a colorless reflec- 
tion and imitation of some pressure group. This is the 
basic value which must be enunciated, fought for, and won: 
for without it the rest of the words are meaningless. Many 
a harsh opinion has been expressed in the past about the 
Service, but they were based on evaluation of judgment. 
ability, adequacy. This is the first attack on honor and in- 
tegrity and the consequences to the Service are too ob- 
vious to require elaboration. 

One final quibble. Please let us stop this plaintive little 
refrain of “a life spent mostly far from home.” Every 
officer who enters the business knows what he is getting 
into and if he finds he dislikes it he gets out. Otherwise 
he figures the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, It is 
an unusual officer who really prefers duty at home to duty 
abroad (except for the professional gain from a tour in 
Washington) and a rare wife who after the first few months 
of dishes and diapers in the Nation’s Capital thinks of much 
else except of how soon she can get away. 

Joun F. MELBy 

Editor’s Note: While as stated in our editorial comment on 
the declaration of purposes and principles published in the 
October issue we do not believe that the declaration repre- 
sents any kind of final expression of what the Service stands 
for, we do not share Mr. Melby’s low estimate of this effort. 
To him the principles and purposes enunciated appear “ax- 
iomatic’” and thus do not merit reiteration. Perhaps he 
does not fully appreciate the extent to which even so-called 
axiomatic assumptions regarding the Service are under criti- 
cal review these days. Even the framers of the Declaration 
of Independence heid certain truths to be “self-evident” but 
did not therefore refrain from restating them. 

As to the question of who makes policy, we have no bone 
to pick with Mr. Melby’s contention that Foreign Service 
personnel do contribute to the formulation of policy. The 
point we would emphasize here is that public responsibility 
for policy is shouldered under our system of government by 
politically responsible officers who change in accordance 
with the vicissitudes of domestic politics. Since political 
change in the United States is predicated upon a broad 
range of agreement on many issues between the two major 
parties, we do not see why the Foreign Service cannot 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 8) 


continue to serve different Administrations with loyalty and 
integrity. That is the raison d’étre of a career Foreign 
Service. 
HOW TO SPEAK OUT 

East Hartford, Conn. 

October 21, 1953 
To the Editors, 
FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I have read with great interest Robert C. McGregor’s let- 
ter of July 31, 1953, entitled “Let Us Speak Out,” appear- 
ing in the October, 1953 issue of the FOREIGN SERVICE JoUR- 
NAL. Mr. McGregor suggests the formation of an associa- 
tion for the utilization of the collective services of retired 
career officers in the defense of the Service. 

The only really discouraging note in Mr. McGregor’s 
letter under reference, it seems to me, is that he is apparently 
unaware of the fact that an association of more than 460 
retired career officers and other personnel of the American 
Foreign Service has already been organized, and is in active 
operation at the present; that the said association is named 
“Diplomatic and Consular Officers—Retired, Inc.” (DA- 
COR) ; that its Executive Director is George G. Fuller, 3816 
Huntington Street, N. W., Washington 15, D. C.; and that 
it is ready and well qualified, it appears to me, to perform 
the job which Mr. McGregor envisages. 

At least five of the seven FSOs named by Mr. McGregor 
in his letter in question are members of DACOR. 

I am sure that a request to Executive Director Fuller 
would, if it has not already, start the ball rolling. 

Mr. McGregor may rest easy in the knowledge that retired 
FSOs, being seasoned officers of the United States, miss no 
opportunity to correct misinformation regarding the U. S. 
Foreign Service. His idea that our activities be coordinated 
is an excellent one. 

The American Foreign Service Association (membership 
in which retired FSOs are proud to retain) and its organ, 
the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, might well plan to emphasize 
to active members of the Foreign Service that DACOR is 
not competitive with, but complementary to, the American 
Foreign Service Association; and that each organization 
is in a position to assist the other, through respectively hav- 
ing qualifications for certain functions of mutual advantage, 
which the other lacks. 

Then too, active members of the U. S. Foreign Service 
should keep in mind that they are all potential candidates 
for retirement, which comes all too rapidly, as we FSOs 
with 30 years’ service, or more, can testify. 

Schools, colleges, and universities have their Alumni As- 
sociations; U. S. War Veterans have their Past Com- 
mander groups; and Lodges have their Past Masters. Like- 
wise the U. S. Foreign Service has its DACOR. 

With no desire to “preach a sermon,” it may be quite 
appropriate to state here that a seasoned FSO is surprised 
at nothing, and keeps plugging along day after day in the 
Service to which he dedicated his life. 


Gorpon L. BuRKE 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Diplomatic Shopping Service 


a Division of 


Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. 


YOUR AGENTS FOR ANYTHING 
YOU WANT TO BUY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Neuert, Wilton & Associates have many years experience in 
importing, exporting and resident buying. They are the exclusive 
export department for many of the world famous manufacturers 
whose quality products are shown here. These products, or any 


other product you wish to purchase in the United States, can now "9 


be yours quickly and easily. Just write or wire the Diplomatic ne Saas Diplo 


Shopping Service today describing the item you wish to purchase 
Neuert, Wilton & Associates, 


and our offer and descriptive literature will reach you immedi- 
ately. 


32 WEST RANDOLPH STREET * SUITE 1702 * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Exclusive Export Distributors of most of the above products 


_JANuARY, 1954 
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EM. 2-8300 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Appliances 


All Voltages & Current Characteristics 


EXPORTERS 


Serving Foreign Service Personnel 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS INC, 


SHOW ROOMS 


4513 WISCONSIN AVE., N.W. 


Washington 16, D. C. 
Complete Shopping Service 


Homewares and all Appliances 


Let us be Your Valles 


FLOWERS AND GIFTS 


shipped anywhere 


we care of alt your shopping 


SHOP MATES 


P. O. BOX 3530 


San Francisco. California 


The Most Precious Cargo... 


The modern ships of the Great White Fleet 


BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 

CANAL ZONE 


carry many valuable cargoes . . . coffee, 
abaca, bananas, sugar, automobiles, refrig- 
erators, electrical equipment. But the most 
valuable cargo is none of these. That cargo 
is the goodwill and understanding pro- 
moted by the regular, reliable voyages of 
the Great White Fleet. United Fruit is dedi- 
cated to a service of usefulness between the 
Americas—a trade which it has served for 
more than 50 years. 


Great Wuite Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York 6: Pier 3, North River 
New Orleans 4: 321 St. Charles St. 
Chicago 2: 111 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco 7: 1001 Fourth St. 
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4 0 JAMES B. 


STEWART 


3 
1929. The year of the collapse of the Stock Market and 


the beginning of the great depression! Where were some 
of your friends and my friends on the first day of that 
year? Joe BALLANTINE, whose vivid “Eel House Days in 
Tokyo” was the leading article in the January JOURNAL, was 
in Washington, as were BILL CasTLE, WARREN ROBBINS, 
Francis WHITE, NELSON JoHNSON, ARTHUR LANE, CHARLIE 


HosMer, Jimmy Dunn, Harry ANSLINGER, MARSHALL. 


Vance, Bop Murpuy and Jack Hickerson. ON HOME 
LEAVE were Avra WARREN, EpmunD B. MontTGOMERY, 
JoHN BALL OsporRNE, SAMUEL HOoNAKER, WILBUR KEB- 
LINGER, ERNEST HARRIS and BENJAMIN MUSE. 

HAPPY NEW YEAR, MR. SECRETARY! Prior to the 
era of William Jennings Bryan. Edward Augustus Savoy, 
our hero messenger, was frequently pressed into extra terri- 
torial duty as egg-nog mixer plenipotentiary at the New 
Year receptions of a long list of Secretaries of State. (From 
the JOURNAL) 


KILL McDERMOTT! J. McDermott, the 
obliging and soft spoken young chief of the Current Informa- 
tion Division, tells of an experience he had on Secretary Kel- 
logg’s trip to Paris for the signing of the anti-war treaty. 
Halfway across the ocean Mac gave out some news which, to 
his astonishment, was wirelessed to New York in his name 
by a lady reporter. He told her that she had better withdraw 
all mention of him and explained that a simple message to. 


her paper reading “Kill McDermott” would do the trick. 


When the wireless operator of the French liner was handed 
the radiogram bearing that terrifying text, he hit the deck 
and it had to be explained that a CORRECTION not a MUR- 
DER was being done. (Frederick William Wile in Washing- 
ton Star) 


BRIEFS: resigned the position of Editor of 
the JoURNAL and left for his new post, Warsaw, Poland. He 
was succeeded by Aucustus E. INcrRAM, formerly a Consul 
General and now living in Washington. JAMEs B. STEWART 
accepted the position of consulting editor. 

On Wednesday evening, November 21, 1928, Messrs. 
BALLANTINE, PEck, HAMILTON. STEWART, Murray, Davis, 


_ Packer, and WARREN, Foreign Service Officers in the De- 


partment, were the guests of the officers of the Japanese 
Embassy, at a Japanese dinner in the Burnt Mill Road Res- 
taurant near Washington. It is hoped to have other similar 
meetings, the Americans alternating with the Japanese as 
hosts. 


LADIES’ LUNCHEON: On December 15, 1928, at the 


Clubhouse of the American Association of University Wom- 


en, a group of wives of Consular Officers held a luncheon at 


which 28 were present. Several of the wives of officers on 

duty at the Department have met in this way a number of 

times during the fall. At the luncheon were Mesdames 

G. E. ANDERSON, ANSLINGER, BALLANTINE, BARNES, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Newest advance in railroading... 


ERIE’S Audio-Lauipped Main Line! 


Exie Railroad’s Main Line—all of it—is now equipped with Farnsworth radio. In 
clear or foul weather, orders and information can be transmitted —linking cab 

and caboose...moving trains... dispatchers...wayside stations...even crewmen on foot. 
This is the most extensive and comprehensive main line radio-telephone communication 
system ever installed. Its coverage is complete—providing full radio communication 

between trains and wayside stations, New York to Chicago, as well as in yards and 

terminals. All equipment was engineered and manufactured by a Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. Comprehensive, practical, fully-proven 


radio systems are now available to meet the exacting requirements of America’s railroads. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For information on‘ Farnsworth” railway radio communications, address Federal Telephone and Radio Company,Clifton, N.J. 
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GROUP AUTO INSURANCE= embers 


of the American Foreign Service Association. 


EUROPE WIDE=..... A—Albania, Bulgaria, Bel- 


gium, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eire, Finland, 
Gibraltar, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Portugal, Ro- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
Area B—Austria, France, Germany, Italy and Trieste. 


And Now a New Area 


NEAR & MIDDLE EAST = Afghanistan, 


Australia, Bahrin Islands, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Pakistan, Palestine, Saudi- 
Arabia, Syria, Trans-jordan, Yemen. 


GROUP BUYING means lower cost, 
GROUP BUYING means preferred service. 


Rates of Sept. 1, 1953, still apply in the EUROPE- 
WIDE countries. See your administrative officer or write 
to Clements & Company for the brochure. 


EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY new low group rates 
apply in the NEAR and MIDDLE EAST. 


Illustrative Rate: 
$5000/10,000/5000 Third Party Liability 


$33. per year 

(may be increased to meet local requirements.) 
Comprehensive, non-deductible, $2000 value 45. per year 
Collision, $50-deductible, $2000 value a : 70. per year 
Collision, 100-deductible, $2000 value 50. per year 


Marine insurance also available. 


PROCEDURE IS SIMPLE: 
To obtain insurance: 


Obtain an application from the Administrative Officer 
at your Post, complete and return it to Clements & Com- 
pany, or write direct to them, giving description of car, 
coverages and effective date desired. 


To obtain service: 


Claims may be processed through local representatives 
at your Post, with the United States offices of the under- 
writers, or with Clements & Company 


UNDERWRITERS: 
American International 


SPONSORS: 


American Foreign 


Underwriters Corporation Service Association 


ADMINISTRATORS: 


CLEMENTS & COMPANY 
314 Barr Bldg. 

910 17th St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


address all 
inquiries to—> 


Cable Address: 
CLEMCO-WASHINGTON 
Telephone: District 7-4383 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 12) 

CALDWELL, Coe, M. B. Davis, DuMont, EHRHARDT, HAMIL- 
TON, HickeRsoN, Hopcpon, JossELYN, KEISER, LONGYEAR, 
Morrirt, J. J. MurpHy, Osporne, Peck, WinTHRop, R. 
Scott. Soxopin, J. B. STEWART, VANCE, WARREN, WIN- 
sLow. ARTHUR YOUNG. 

RESCUED FROM THE FILES: Dr. Joun G. Soutn, 
American Minister to Panama, speaking of the affectionate 
farewells when he left his home in Kentucky for his post, 
said that none was more appreciated than that of his old 
friend and former playmate “Bob.” 

On passing Bob’s place of business (Bob was a porter in a 
barber shop) the day of his departure, the old man rushed 
out and seizing the Minister by the hand said: “Yas, sir, 
I does wish you well, but Doctah, it’s a funny thing, longst 
as I knowed you and growed up wid you, and played wid 
you when we was boys, but now is de fust time I evah is 
knowed you wuz a preacher.” 

The Minister’s “ole -Bob” recalls his counterpart “ole 
Mose.” Rastus looked up from his paper and over his specs 
and said: “I sees dey hab discobered Columbus’s bones.” 
“Dey hab?” replied Mose. “Well dats de fust time I evah 
is knowed he wuz a gam’lin’ man.” 

A daughter, CAROLINE, was born in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, on October 5, 1928, to CoNsuL 
and Mrs. Joun RANDOLPH, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Mr. STEPHEN H. QUIGLEY, assistant chief in the Appoint- 
ment Section, has many friends in the Service who will join 
in congratulating him and Mrs. QuicLey on the birth on 


November 1. 1928. of a son, STEPHEN ELDRIDGE LYDDANE 
(QUIGLEY. 


BuTTERWORTH-PARKER. Married at Boston on 
_ November 10, 1928. Vick ConsuL WALTON 
SQ). BurrerwortH and = Miss Vircrnta 
PARKER. 
CLARK-BERTRAND. ConsuL REED PAIGE CLARK and Miss 
JEANNE MARIE BERTRAND were married on November 12. 
1928, at Laredo, Texas. 
MEMORY LANE 

I remember when Mrs. JAMes E. HENDERSON went home 
from Salonika to have a baby. We were on an American 
ship from Alexandria to Naples and Tep MArRRINER from 
Beirut; Britt Cramp from Addis Ababa; and ELIZABETH 
HENDERSON boarded the vessel at Athens. Captain Cluny in 
an aside asked me why Mrs. Henderson was returning to 
the U. S. A. alone. I explained that she wanted to bring a 
little American into the world on its native soil. He blurted: 
“American women are too fussy nowadays. Why an old vet 
brought me into the world.” I had sailed with the old boy 
before and so could not resist the opportunity to retort: 
“Then Captain, perhaps you should have more horse sense.” 
Harriotte S. Stewart, 


Retired F. S. Wife. 


FOR SALE 


Diplomatically speaking, Asheville is the place for retire- 
ment. We have a lovely new brick home on the hill over- 
looking the city and the. Great Smoky Mountains beyond. 
Six rooms and lanai with charcoal grill, oriental fountain, 
redwood fence. Two car garage door operates by car radio. 
New touch plate master electrical control system. Auto- 
matic oil warm air heating with baseboard radiant 
registers. Thermopane windows in Miami aluminum frames. 
Two beautiful tile baths. On a wooded acre in a refined 
community of retired cosmopolites. Easy financing at 
$35,000. George Coggins Enterprises, 419 Beaucatcher Road, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
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Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Meet Yati ibn Ahmed, an experienced rig- 
man. As a member of an Arabian American 
Oil Company structure drilling team, 
Ahmed makes good use of the skill he 
learned at ARAMCO training schools. His 
technical know-how, like that of thousands 
of his Saudi Arab countrymen who hold 
ARAMCO oil jobs, is helping develop 
Saudi Arabia’s vast oil resources. 


ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL CO. 
DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


N 
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SPECIAL 


EXPORT 
PRICES 


Ney's Shopping Service will 
save you money on lead- 
ing American Refrigera- 
tors, Washers, Radios, 
Phonographs, Electri- 
cal Household Appli- 
ances, Foods, Gifts, 
Cosmetics etc. 


January, 1954 


She 
Yernice of Ud 


Shin th We / 


With full knowledge of electrical currents in every coun- 
try in the World. Every electrical item is fully guaran- ‘i 
teed to operate in the country for which it is sold. 


PACKING & SHIPPING WRITE FOR 


Ney's maintain their own packing and 
shipping Department . . . insuring fast 
service and utmost protection. 


Foreign shipments by ocean freight, 
surface or air parcel post or State De- 


partment pouch (when regulations FOREIGN 


permit). COUNTRIES” | 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
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SHOPPING SE 
| 
OUR NEW CATALOG 
your FREE copy of 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED | 
- 18th Street, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C., U.S.A. = 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


@ LIFT-VANS. we handle Bowling Green 


steel lift-vans exclusively in Washington. Experi- 
ence for safety in these well known containers since 
the turn of the century speaks for itself. Door to 
door service is available throughout most of the 
world. We also use wooden vans and cases of all 
sizes. Recently we have constructed a branch build- 
ing across the river in Alexandria, equipped with 
every modern device for packing and foreign ship- 
ping. This building has its own private railroad 
spur and motor freight terminal to expedite service, 
and maintain our “on schedule” reputation. 


WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE. 


Complete coverage is available for your household 
goods while in our motor vans, in our lift-vans, in 
our depository, or in your home. Just communi- 
cate with our Insurance Department. Most favor- 
able fire insurance rates apply to your goods in 
storage, due to the recognized superiority of our 
facilities. 


@ AUTOMOBILE SHIPMENTS. 


We specialize in boxing automobiles. We also 
have driveaway service to or from pier for auto- 
mobiles which do not require boxing. 


1701 Florida Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-5600 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


E. K. MORRIS, President; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE, First 
Vice-President; JAMES M. JOHNSTON, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; FREDERIC N. TOWERS, Vice-President and 
Counsel; P. M. DEMING, Vice-President; G. ELROY 
MeNEIL, Secretary; S. WEBSTER ADAMS, Assistant Vice- 
President; DONALD W. TOLSON, Assistant Secretary; 
RAYMOND O. BABB, General Superintendent. 


We are members of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Canadian Warehousemen’s Association, the 
British Association of International Furniture Removers, 
and F.1I.D.1. (Federation Internationale des Demenaguers 
Internationaux.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 10) 


SINGLE SERVICE PUBLICATION 
June 29, 1953 


Hong Kong 


To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

This office has just received copies of the June issue of 
the Department of State Field Reporter and the Foreign 
Service News Letter and they have been read with question- 
ing interest. While they are fine looking magazines one 
wonders whether they are really necessary at this time when 
it would be more practical to concentrate their services in 
one magazine. 

In a period of economic cuts when Foreign Service per- 
sonnel are being frozen in their posts overseas, | wish to 
suggest that the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL assume the 
functions rendered by these two magazines. The JouRNAL 
which | believe is the ‘oldest of these publications could 
fulfill this purpose at considerable saving to the Govern- 
ment. It would also help enhance interest in the JOURNAL 
and make it more representative of persons in all phases of 
foreign service. 


M. MILLER 


NOT RETIRED, RIFFED 


Oslo, Norway 
September 18, 1953 
To the Editors. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Reference is made to the August 1953 issue of the For- 
EIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, page 60, “Officer Retirements and 
Resignations” under which my name appears. 

{ wish to inform the JoURNAL that with “only” 23 years 
of loyal service in the Foreign Service, | could not be re- 
tired; nor have I resigned. I have simply been “riffed,” 
in the present language of Government offices. This, because 
I was reclassified as a so-called “Resident Employee” in 
1950, and despite the fact that my “efficiency valuation 
points” were “well above average.” 

It would be appreciated if the error in the FOREIGN SER- 
VICE JOURNAL could be corrected. in order that the impres- 
sion may be removed that I am enjoying the benefits of 
retirement. 


(Mrs.) ErHet B. FJELLE 


CAMERAS 


Film — Projectors — Lens 
Darkroom Equipment, etc. 


Shipments MADE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, Fully Insured. 
Direct Dealers for Ansco, Argus, Bell G Howell, Bolex, DuPont, Da-Lite, 
Elgeet, General Electric, Graflex-Graphic, Heiland, Kalart, Kodaks, Leitz, 
Pavelle Color, Polaroid, Revere, Rolleicord, Rolleif‘ex, Simmon Omega, 
Stereo-Realist, T.D.C., Weston, Wollensak, Zeiss, etc- 

For Discount Schedule and Information, write— 
Government Sales Division 
Sommers Camera Exchange 


714 - 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT 


a By Lois Perry Jones 


Memorable News Conference 


At a memorable news conference in the first week of 
December, SECRETARY DULLEs made the following state- 
ments concerning our need for allies in response to “wide- 
ly publicized criticism of this Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy” made by Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

Said the Secretary: 

“The burden of that criticism was that we spoke too kind- 
ly to our allies and sent them ‘perfumed’ notes, instead of 
using threats and intimidation to compel them to do our 
bidding. 

“IT welcome constructive criticism. But the criticism | 
refer to attacks the very heart of United States foreign pol- 
icy. 

“It is the clear and firm purpose of this Administration 
to treat other free nations as sovereign equals—whether 
they be large or small, strong or weak. My grandfather, 
John W. Foster of Indiana, himself a Secretary of State, said 
of American foreign policy that from the beginning it 
had been marked by ‘a spirit of justice, forbearance and 
magnanimity.’ I do not intend myself to mar that record. 

“The tide of recent events has made our Nation more 
powerful; but I believe that it should not make us less loyal 
to our great American traditions; and that it should not 
blur our dedication to the truths, expressed in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, that we owe a respect to the opinions 
of others. 

“Today it is to our interest to assist certain countries, 
but that does not give us the right to try to take them over. 
to dictate their trade policies and to make them our satel- 
lites. 

“Indeed. we do not want weak or subservient allies. Our 
friends and allies are dependable just because they are un- 
willing to be anyone’s satellites. They will freely sacrifice 
much in a common effort. But they will no more be sub- 
servient to the United States than they will be subservient 
to Soviet Russia. . . . 

“Never in all our history was there a time when good 
friends and allies meant so much to us... .” 

The Secretary was widely commended in the press for 
the courage and eloquence of his words. 


The Honorable Selden Chapin, 


The Honorable U. Alexis John- 
Ambassador to Panama. 


son, Ambassador to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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CARR BIOGRAPHY 

A biography of Wilbur J. Carr is being written by 
Mr. Thomas Huntington and it has been suggested 
that members of the Foreign Service, either “retired” 
or “active,” might be interested in adding to the vol- 
ume personal anecdotes, reminiscences, experiences 
or other material, apropos of their association with 
Mr. Carr during his long tenure in the Department of 
State. 

Any such material would be deeply appreciated by 
both Mrs. Carr and Mr. Huntington and may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Carr, 2300 Wyoming Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In order to be sure that their contri- 
butions may be considered before the work is com- 
pleted, contributors should mail them so that they will 
reach Mrs. Carr by March 1, 1954. 


Selection Boards 


It is anticipated that Selection Boards will meet between 
the middle and last of January to prepare the 1954 promo- 
tion lists. Following completion of their work, Review 
Panels concerned with Staff Corps promotions will convene. 
Security Dismissals 

One hundred ninety-seven out of a total of 1,456 govern- 
ment employees separated since May 27 under the Presi- 
dent’s executive security order were employees of the De- 
partment of State. An additional 109 employees of the De- 
partment were dismissed for security reasons from Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, to May 27, 1953. In addition, 178 alien em- 
ployees have been separated on the basis of security con- 
siderations. 

Appointments 

The HonoraB_e U. ALEXxIs JOHNSON was appointed Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia succeeding the HONORABLE 
Georce WapswortH. After 19 years in the Foreign Ser- 
vice. this will be Ambassador Johnson’s first European as- 
signment. Although most recently Deputy to AssISTANT 
SECRETARY WALTER Ropertson, Ambassador Johnson has 

(Continued on page 48) 


The Honorable Robert C. Hill, The Honorable Edward J. 
Ambassador to Costa Rica. Sparks, designafed to remain 
in Bolivia as Ambassador. 
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CONSENT 


By CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 


(No portion of this article may be reprinted 

without the specific permission of the author) 
* * * world order, in all its forms, from peace between 
states to legal documents which justify legitimate govern- 
ments, is a labor of Sisyphus, which man must always 
begin anew, a structure continually undergoing repair 
because it begins to disintegrate at the very moment that 
it is being built. One of the greatest mistakes committed 
by human indolence is the belief that order is best pre- 
served by keeping it as it stands. The only real guardians 
are those who reconstruct it. 
—GUGLIELMO FERRERO, The Reconstruction of Europe. 


President Washington’s Farewell Address 157 years ago 
counseled the young nation to have “as little political con- 
nection as possible” with other nations, to regard Europe’s 
primary interests as having at most a very remote relation 
to America and the causes of Europe's controversies as 
“essentially foreign to our concerns,” to avoid “interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe,” indeed “to 
steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world” and to suffer participation only in temporary 
alliances demanded by expediency, never to “quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground,” and to take “care always to 
keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a respectable 
defensive posture.” 


In recent years all but one of the items of Washington’s 
counsel have been overturned by events. 

Our forces stand on many foreign grounds. Some serve 
as elements in the defense of Western Europe in Germany 
and Austria and in lines of communication across France. 
Some of our forces man bases in the United Kingdom, in 
Iceland, in Greenland, among countries adjoining the Medi- 
terranean on its southern and eastern coasts, and in island 
areas of the Far Western Pacific. Our armies remain in 
South Korea in the still unresolved sequel to a vexing and 
enormously destructive coalition war. Others of our forces 
maintain the security of Japan. 

We find our destiny interwoven not merely with Europe’s 
but with that of the world. The causes of controversies in 
other continents, instead of being “essentially foreign to our 
concerns,” have become matters of pressing moment to us. 
requiring constant effort, huge outlay of resources, and con- 
tinuous collaboration with many other governments. We are 
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and COALITION 


daily involved in the question of the future of now divided 
Europe, in the efforts to maintain a basis of economic and 
military strength to relieve the political societies of Western 
Europe from anxieties and frustrations tending to make 
them susceptible to Soviet pressure, in the search for better 
bases of accommodation between the metropolitan powers 
and the peoples of the Middle East and the Far East new to 
or aspiring to independence but unused to the usages of re- 
sponsibility, and in the encouragement of and assistance to 
a score or more of nations to stand firm against communist 
pressure both from without and from within. 


Our System of Alliances 


We have a system of alliances. They are intended not as 
temporary but as enduring arrangements. They are founded 
not upon expedients but on principles of political collabora- 
tion. Their scope is without example in previous history 
for any nation, compassing the entire American hemisphere, 
the North Atlantic area, Western Europe from the North 
Cape to the Mediterranean, the Mediterranean area itself, 
stretching thru Turkey to the eastern limits of the Black 
Sea, and finally embracing the Pacific. One treaty engages 
us in obligations of mutual defense with twentyAmerican re- 
publics to the south of us. Another such treaty embraces 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Iceland, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Belgium, France, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey. Three concurrent alliances bind 
us to Australia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Japan. Still a fourth, in formative stage, would so engage 
us with the Republic of Korea. 

Auxiliary to these explicit alliances are mutual defensive 
arrangements of less formalized contractual character with 
Spain and Yugoslavia and with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government at its seat on Formosa. We are intimately con- 
cerned too in the defense of Indochina. In the United Na- 
tions we are a principal among the group of nations dis- 
posed to stand free of Soviet domination. We have in the 
occupation of Western Germany and Austria a special co- 
alition of responsibility with the United Kingdom and 
France. 

This is enough for the cataloguing of our concerns and 
coalitions—our deviations from Washington’s farewell coun- 
_sel, The key to these deviations is found in the last and most 
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important item of his advice—that about keeping a respect- 
able defensive posture. The circumstances of this mid-cen- 
tury make it impossible for us to do this and to follow the 
rest of his counsel at the same time. We have had to reach 
out in a system of alliances to keep from hostile hands the 
control of positions and resources that would shift the bal- 
ances perhaps irretrievably against us, to secure the time 
and the space necessary to fend off attack, and to secure 
the positions for ensuring against encroachments on the 
seas by forces inimical to our interests. Our alliances are 
not gestures of quixoticism but actions essential to our own 
security. Our forces stand abroad not in the service of for- 
eign interests but in the service of American safety. 

Once upon a time two cross-eyed men collided. One 
asked the other why he did not look where he was going. 
The second asked, “Why don’t you go where you're look- 
ing?” In former times, as a nation remote from and only 
intermittently involved in the affairs of the Old World, we 
were concerned chiefly about looking where we were go- 
ing. Now as a world power we must take heed that we shall 
go where we are looking. We must take care to understand 
the values which our foreign policy must serve and the man- 
ner in which they constrain the nation to proceed on the 
world scene. 

Under the conditions of politics in the contemporary 
world, a world power cannot lead a double life. It cannot 
espouse one set of values at home and then cheat on them 
in the world at large. It cannot adopt one mode of action in 
domestic matters and act by its antithesis beyond the thresh- 
old. Its choice of what to be within itself must determine its 
conduct in the world, or else its conduct in the world must 
transform the character of its domestic institutions. 

The Government of the United States is founded on some 
general propositions set down in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution. These are the purposes for which the American 
people gave their consent to be governed. 

The first is the perfection of the Union. That expresses 
the idea of a nation growing in internal strength and con- 
cord. 

The second is the establishment of justice. That means 
subjection of power to antecedent standards ensuring 
against the employment of power as an end in itself. 
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Third in the enumeration comes domestic tranquillity— 
meaning a nation at peace with itself, permitting the resolu- 
tion of issues by reason and compromise. 

Next comes the common defense. That means the protec- 
tion of the nation against penetration by its enemies. 

The promotion of the general welfare is listed next. That 
expresses the idea of a government serving the interests of, 
and accountable to, the community at large rather than be- 
ing the instrument merely of the interests of a dominant 
group. 

Finally comes the securing now and henceforth of the 
blessings of liberty, a situation permitting the individual to 
choose freely for himself and his children regarding the 
modes of their lives, their religion, and their thoughts. 

Those values prosper in a climate of security. They 
would wither under the blight of dread. The goal of our 
foreign policy, enduring until death or defeat, is to preserve 
in the world a situation permitting the survival of those 
values as political realities in the United States. 

Behind these ideas in the Preamble of our Constitution is 
implicit the concept of a people’s giving consent as a condi- 
tion precedent to being governed. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence states that concept explicitly in a phrase declaring 
the consent of the governed as the sole basis whence a gov- 
ernment may derive lawful powers. The ages echo in that 
phrase. What it conveys is perhaps the most precious and 
rational idea brought forth through the centuries to rectify 
and to justify the exercise of political power. 

Of this idea we as a nation must be advocates and ex- 
emplars in the world to fulfill the highest implications of our 
institutional values. Let me therefore take a few minutes to 
deal with it analytically. 


The Concept of Intention 


As an initial point in analysis I refer to the concept of 
intention. The term denotes the whole scope of a contem- 
plated action, including the means as well as the purpose. 
Continuous adjustment among patterns of intention inheres 
in all human relations. Individuals, groups, and institutions 
affect the intentions of other individuals, groups, or institu- 
tions and in turn experience action upon their own inten- 
tions by others. One continually seeks to get others so to 
modify their undertakings as to suit one’s own purposes, or 
on the other hand adjusts his own intentions to fit the de- 
signs of others. 

A power relationship is one involving, on a continued 
basis, the adjustment of patterns of intention between or 
among various entities having wills. To bring another regu- 
larly to comply with one’s own purposes is to exercise 
power. To accommodate one’s intentions regularly to the 
will of another is to be acted upon by the power of another. 
Power, let us say, is the capacity to achieve intended results 
by affecting the actions of others. 

In an oversimplification let me point to two general ways 
of affecting the intentions of another entity. 

One way is to bring the other one concerned to an iden- 
tification of his purposes with one’s own purposes. This is 
the method of seeking a community of will with another. It 
leaves the other with the opportunity of choice, which is the 
condition of freedom. It involves essentially also having in 
some measure and on occasions to bend one’s own inten- 
tions to accommodate one’s counterpart in a merging of 
wills. Let us identify this as the method of consent. 

The other way is that of impinging upon another's means 
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so as to foreclose him from acting otherwise than in accord 
with one’s own desires. This involves the mastery of one 
will over another. Just as opportunity for choice is the con- 
dition of freedom, the deprivation of another’s choice is the 
condition of domination or coercion. This course requires 
rigidity of will on the part of the one disposing power, just 
as in the opposite case some flexibility in the fibre of the will 
is required. 

The basic form of coercion is force. Force, as I use the 
term here, refers to the direct or the threatened or implicit 
application of energy in a violent way to compel, to con- 
strain, or to restrain another. The state rests on the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly to the prerogative to use force in a 
defined area. Integral to the political organization of a 
people is the location of a monopoly of force in a govern- 
ment which alone through its agents is entitled to initiate 
its use or to lay down the conditions authorizing private in- 
dividuals to use it. This integral relationship between the 
existence of the state and a monopoly to the title to use force 
is a concept in classic political theory. I shall merely assert 
it here rather than attempting to labor the point in argu- 
ment. 

The faculty for eliciting consent as a basis for power I 
shall call authority, That is not the sole meaning of the 
word, but it is one of its meanings, and I know of no sub- 
stitute for it in this sense. By authority I mean a power 
based not only on capacity to compel compliance but also 
on trust by those who obey. 

Force and authority are not antithetic. The command of 
adequate instruments of force by government is necessary 
to that protective capability which in turn is essential as a 
basis for eliciting consent. On the other hand, coercive 
power alone is a very brittle base on which to maintain a 
state. The reliance on force alone as an instrument of com- 
pliance generates anxiety among those subject to the power 
of the governing apparatus and among those exercising the 
power of the apparatus. The ruled fear the rulership, and 
the rulers fear the ruled. Fear induces fear, as the history 
of a hundred tyrannies demonstrates, Even the most ruth- 
less tyrannies covet consent and contrive a semblance of 
authority by propagating among the ruled slogans and sym- 
bols of esteem and affection for the rulers. 

The pervasive and enduring issue of politics is one of 
primacy between consent and force, for this is the key to the 
question whether the power of a government rests on real or 
sham authority. 


Compliance by Coercion 


An illegitimate rule is one resting solely on the monopoly 
of force, gaining compliance only by coercion. Despite the 
trappings of authority used to conceal the nakedness and 
singularity of the force by which they govern, those in the 
seats of power can never forget the oppressive character of 
their rulership. They will tend toward wariness and fearful- 
ness of groups or institutions outside the scope of the gov- 
erning apparatus capable of eliciting consent. The tendency 
of such a rule to stamp out such groups and institutions 
where feasible and to subsume all semblance of authority 
unto itself{—to establish a monopoly on institutional life, to 
use its coercive instruments to rub out every pattern of loy- 
alty independent of itself, in a word to become totalitarian. 

To bring out the differences between government resting 
on valid authority and government relying on sham author- 
ity, I shall cite Guglielmo Ferrero, an historian with great 
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insight on this question: 

Bringing it down to a mere matter of force, government 
would be no more than a perpetual struggle between those 
who, considering themselves the strongest, would desire 
to be in control. Under these circumstances, how can a 
government assume its proper function as an instrument 
of reason and a source of laws which limit and direct the 
unbridled independence of the human mind? * * * In 
order that a government may accomplish its organic func- 
tion as the instrument of reason and the creator of laws, 
its subjects must conform jointly and spontaneously, 
obeying its commands voluntarily, at least to a certain 
extent; and they will not give their spontaneous submis- 
sion-unless they recognize that the government has the 
right to command, apart from the force necessary to im- 
pose its orders. 

Man’s great accomplishment in achieving donate in civil 
society, Ferrero has written, was 

* * * when he asserted that government does not have 

the right to command because it is strong, but that it must 

have the strength to command because it has the right to 
do so. Strength is not the parent, but the servant of the 
right to command. 

In the usages of legitimacy those charged with applying 
the sanctions of the state are denied the power independently 
to determine the general purposes for which the sanctions 
may be applied. Moreover, the coercive power of the state 
must be withheld from the processs of resolving the gen- 
eral purposes for which the use of coercive power is to be 
authorized. 

Here in the antithesis between illegitimacy and legitimacy 
in use of power among nations—between coercion and con- 
sent—we find the key to the basic issue between the Soviet 
power on the one side and our allies and ourselves ranged 
on the other. 


Captives of a Rulership 


The people of the Soviet area are the captives of a ruler- 
ship. That rulership rules with fear and in fear. The ideol- 
ogy which it employs conduces to this result—an ideology 
which denies and inverts the whole set of values integral to 
the concept of legitimacy in the exercise of political power. 
The Soviet Union in its present character could not enter 
into bonds of confidence with other nations different in char- 
acter from itself and independent of its dominance. Its 
domestic character forecloses it from being able to do so. 

The obverse is true of us. Our role must be to advocate 
for the principles of legitimacy in relationships with the vast 
external realm because that is the ground on which we stand 
at home. To attempt the collaboration of fear and intimi- 
dation with other nations would necessarily involve us in 
the undoing of the principles of free government at home— 
the principles whose survival must be the pervasive and en- 
during goals of our foreign policy. As the adversary’s de- 
sign is to dominate by fear, our aspiration must be to do 
whatever we can to lift the burden of fear from the world so 
as to give free institutions and usages the best attainable 
chance to survive and strengthen. Ours is the course of 
consent. 

I wish to speak for a moment about the interaction be- 
tween the Soviet imperium and the world exterior to it. 

The interpretation of world affairs suffers because the 
range so vastly exceeds personal observation and experience. 
One is usually at a loss for precise words to convey the 
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essence of the functions, equipoises, and contradictions mak- 
ing up relationships among states, and so to explain to 
oneself or to others and tends to borrow language and con- 
cepts from other fields. We interpret world affairs in analo- 
gies from the bridge table, the stock exchange, medicine, 
physics, and so on. A favorite source of analogy is sports. 
In our national sports the contenders take turns in offense 
and defense, as in baseball at the half innings and in foot- 
ball when the ball goes over. Perhaps this accounts for the 
tendency to regard the offensive and the defensive in foreign 
affairs as mutually exclusive; one repeatedly hears the 
cliché about moving from the defensive and taking the ini- 
tiative, in a tone of utterance indicating the sayer’s assur- 
ance of having said something significant and wise. The 
idea, however, is false and misleading. In world politics 
adversary powers are continuously both on the defensive 
and on the offensive just as in the relationships of chess, 
fencing, or Gaelic football. 


Aims and Power Interact 

We should probably have to go into calculus for finding a 
satisfactory analogy. A nation’s intentions and its power 
interact on each other. What we seek is largely determined 
by what we can do. What we can do is determined in part 
by what we are after. Our own aims and power acting as 
functions of each other are in an interactive relationship 
with adversary intentions and capabilities, which also are 
related to each other as interdependent variables. 

Such characteristics of complexity make me quite wary of 
attempts to scan and to plan the future in nice precision. 
The interval ahead within which our hypotheses can have 
validity is limited. To carry our speculations beyond it takes 


us into the realm of fancy. There is a story of a man who: 


tried to board a train with a mongoose on a leash. The 
conductor told him pets were forbidden. The man insisted 
the mongoose was not strictly a pet because it was needed to 
kill the snakes he saw in delirium tremens. The conductor 
said this was unacceptable since snakes in delirium tremens 
were not real. The passenger said that, for that matter, it 
was not a real mongoose. One arrives at this sort of un- 
reality in attempting to project very far ahead hypotheses 
about the interactive relationship between the Soviet sphere 
and the areas independent of it. 

The Soviet system may be described as an arrangement 
for expanding the span of control, yet always keeping it 
rigidly under the will of the central authority, seeking to do 
with greater effect and imagination what the misguided pro- 
gram of the Nazis tried to do in exercising a claim of alle- 
giance and obedience over citizens and subjects of other 
states and trying to reverse the trend toward equality and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By Henry B. Cox 


Having served both as a political officer and as a public 
affairs officer | have become increasingly absorbed by the 
problem of press relations as it affects the operations of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. More spe- 
cifically, [| have become interested in the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of both the career political officer and repre- 
sentatives of the press in relation to the vital task of keeping 
the people of a democracy properly informed about devel- 
opments in the field of foreign affairs. In some sense this 
article is an attempt to present an analysis of these respon- 
sibilities. taking into account the practical considerations 
which must inevitably apply. 

Prior to the first World War the role of public opinion in 
the formulation and conduct of foreign relations was rela- 
tively limited. Most of the activity which we call diplomacy 
was carried on by the great powers of Europe—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy and Russia. With the exception 
of the first two, these countries had autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment and diplomacy was conducted on a dynastic basis 
with ministers and ambassadors accountable almost exclu- 
sively to the head of state. Moreover. it was for the most 
part conducted in an atmosphere of secrecy. Even in the 
case of the democracies, the democratic process, which had 
gradually permeated most aspects of the national life, had 
had a rather minor impact on the institutions and individ- 
uals concerned with foreign affairs. For these reasons, the 
role of the press was primarily one of reporting final deci- 
sions rather than that of presenting a blow-by-blow account 
of proceedings. At the same time public reaction came at 
the conclusion of a negotiation or the consummation of an 
agreement and the pressure of public opinion on day to day 
diplomacy was minimal. 

Beginning roughly with the year 1914 and particularly 
as a result of the promulgation of the Wilsonian principle 
of “open covenants, openly arrived at.” the interest and par- 
ticipation of the average citizen began to increase. The 
establishment of the League of Nations with its operations 
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Diplomac 


AND THE 


Press 


open to the public eye furthered the trend to more open 
diplomacy. Another factor of considerable importance was 
the rapid expansion of mass communications which brought 
the world closer together and increased the availability of 
news of every sort. Radio, which broadened the average 
man’s knowledge of other nations and peoples, also brought 
him a better understanding of international political events 
as they affected his daily existence and stimulated his in- 
terest in the problems of foreign relations. And with this 
change came an increased responsibility on the part of the 
press to report more fully international political and diplo- 
matic matters. Later, with the rise to power of the Nazi 
regime in Germany and the Fascist government in Italy, the 
democracies were faced with the necessity of combatting the 
vituperation, lies and distortions of the elaborate totalitarian 
propaganda machines. At the same time they had to cope 
with the hostile and subversive outpourings of the Soviet 
press and radio. Thus the diplomat who had preferred to 
remain aloof from public affairs matters, found it necessary 
to take an active interest in propaganda and information 
problems. 


Strident Propaganda 


The totalitarian regimes mounted extensive and strident 
propaganda campaigns designed to present their political 
and economic objectives in the best possible light, to under- 
mine the prestige and confidence of the democracies and 
to sow doubt and confusion. Most significant perhaps is 
the fact that these campaigns were directed not at govern- 
ments but rather at the man in the street. It soon became 
obvious that in order effectively to counteract this hostile 
propaganda a closer working relationship would have to be 
established between the political officer and the democratic 
press. 

Since World War II the necessity for this combined effort 
has continued and has in recent years become even more 
pressing in the face of the increasingly intensive propaganda 
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efforts of the Soviet directed world Communist movement. 


Because of a lack of experience in public affairs matters, 
however, many political officers both in the Department and 
in the Foreign Service are reluctant to venture into this un- 
familiar field. But this reluctance notwithstanding. the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the people adequately and accurately 
informed concerning United States and free world policies 
and objectives has become an integral and enduring part of 
the job of the diplomat. In the discharge of this responsi- 
hility he must be prepared to operate through a variety of 
media—the press, the radio and television. The last 
medium has placed an even heavier burden on the political 
officer since he must not only be able-to speak intelligently 
and convincingly; he must also look and act convincing. In 
the performance of this broad assignment the political officer 
must necessairly work closely with representatives of the 
press. There are very few people in either group who would 
question the desirability and necessity of this relationship. 
Those differences which do exist or may arise relate princi- 
pally to the manner in which this joint responsibility is 
discharged. 

In order properly to understand the difficulties involved 
in carrying out this joint responsibility it is necessary to be 
completely aware of the professional and other limitations 
which govern the operations of the diplomat on the one 
hand and the practicing newspaper man on the other. Let 
us mention first a few of the factors which restrict the activi- 
ty of the political officer in the performance of his duties. 


Security Factors 


The most obvious of these factors are those of security 
and the national interest and it is in connection with these 
factors that most difficulties and misunderstandings between 
the political officer and members of the press corps arise. 

In the case of the first of these factors there is often con- 
siderable disagreement between government officials and 
members of the press corps as to what information is actu- 
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ally of a security nature in the sense that its publication 
would jeopardize the security of the nation. The question 
of the over-classification of official papers and documents 
has been under rather heated discussion of late and the 
complaints of newsmen concerning the abuses of the security 
classification system may in part be justified. Since we 
cannot resolve this controversy here | would prefer to treat 
briefly the type of situation which comes broadly under the 
heading of national interest. 

There is, for example, the case in which a delicate or 
highly important matter is in the process of being negotiated 
between this government and another, the premature pub- 
licizing of which would either have a most deleterious effect 
upon these negotiations or might in fact result in their fail- 
ure. In such cases it is clearly unthinkable for security and 
practical reasons for the political officer to volunteer infor- 
mation to the press. No responsible newspaperman would 
quarrel with this position. But the real conflict arises when 
a serious leak occurs in the midst of a negotiation or con- 
ference and the political officer is confronted with a wire 
service ticker which contains information previously regard- 
ed as confidential and is asked for his comments. He is 
usually faced with three choices: he can deny outright the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A rare old print of St. Eustatius circa 1763 


THE GOLDEN ROCK 


By CHARLEs F. Knox, Jr. 


(With grateful acknowledgement to Captain M. M. Merens, 
Royal Dutch Navy, Retired, for assistance in research) 
On November 16, 1776 Captain Isaiah Robinson sailed 

the Andrea Doria into the harbor of St. Eustatius. Nether- 
lands West Indies. Of the numerous ships in the roads, the 
Andrea Doria, a brig designed to carry 14 - 4 pounders, 
was among the smaller but she immediately attracted at- 
tention. At her mast was a strange flag of 13 horizontal 
red and white stripes with a blue canton containing the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew—the new flag of 
the Continental Congress. 

Captain Robinson dropped anchor in front of Fort 
Orange. He was proud of his little ship. proud of his crew, 
proud of those colors at the masthead. He ordered the 
usual salute of 11 guns to the Dutch flag flying above the 
fort and then he waited. certainly with more hope than ex- 
pectation. His joy can be imagined when the Dutch gov- 
ernor. Johannes de Graaff. promptly ordered the salute 
returned with resounding 18 pounders—the first salute to 
the American flag! 

That the Dutch. faithful friends and allies of the United 
States for 177 years, were the first nation formally to salute 
the American flag is historically well recorded. Less well 
known, however. is why the incident took place at St. Eus- 
tatius. What was Captain Robinson doing so far afield in 
the first place? And what was he doing in St. Eustatius. 
an island so small and now so unimportant that relatively 
few Americans even know of its existence? 

St. Eustatius—or Statia as it was often called—is a small 
rocky island lying just south of the Virgin Islands and close 
to the British island of St. Kitts. It has a poor harbor, is not 
fertile. and its area is not more than seven square miles. 


But in the middle of the 18th century it was, in the hands 
of the Dutch, of tremendous importance, especially to the 
American colonies. 

Situated among the insular possessions of Great Britain, 
Denmark, France, and Spain, St. Eustatius profited by the 
absurdities of the old colonial system (exemplified by the 
Navigation Acts) wherein each of those powers insisted on 
monopolizing the trade of its colonies. Having long been 
converted to the principle of colonial free trade the Dutch 
early established St. Eustatius as a free port and Yankee 
shippers, in defiance of Great Britain, traded clandestinely 
with the friendly Dutch merchants there even in times of 
peace. If, as happened, war prevailed between France, Eng- 
land, or Spain, St. Eustatius immediately became a bustling. 
neutral port through which commercial interests could con- 
tinue to trade and escape the blockading fleets of the bellig- 
erents. 

A Startling Opportunity 

The war between Great Britain and her North American 
colonies gave St. Eustatius a startling opportunity. The 
conflict, and the non-importation agreements which preced- 
ed it, cut off all supply to the colonies. The shrewd Dutch 
merchants on St. Eustatius were not caught napping. They 
stocked up. And the private and state trade of the colonies 
quickly took advantage of the “loophole” in the blockade 
ring which the mother country imposed, sending agents to 
St. Eustatius to handle both export and import cargoes 
even before the Declaration of Independence. Maryland, for 
example, had its agent, Abraham van Bibber, at St. Eusta- 
tius as early as March 1776, while other American agents 
resided in the French islands. When France and Great 
Britain declared war and the French islands became in- 
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eligible to the colonial trades, the island of St. Eustatius 
hecame doubly important. By 1776 it had become, in the 
words of Edmund Burke “. . . an emporium for all the 
world; a mart, a magazine for all the nations of the earth. 
_. . Its wealth was prodigious, arising from its industry, 
and the nature of its commerce.” 

Small wonder then that our forefathers referred to St. 
‘ustatius as “The Golden Rock.” Small wonder then that 
Captain Robinson, in search of war supplies, sailed the 
indrea Doria into that port, the nearest “arsenal of democ- 
cacy” available to the embattled Americans. 

From some official and British reports there can be ob- 
‘ained a general idea of what life was like on The Golden 
tock during the period 1775-1781. There is, however, a 
-carcity of recorded material containing informal eye-wit- 
ness accounts of those daily details which make up the 
pattern of a community. This lack of material is possibly 
owing to the reluctance of the contraband travelers to com- 
mit to paper that which might incriminate them if found 
by the British, but more likely it is owing to the thorough- 
ness with which Admiral Sir George Brydges Rodney de- 
stroyed the town and all its works when he “scourged” it 
in 1781. At least one short eye-witness account is available. 
however, in the travel diary of one Janet Schaw who visited 
St. Eustatius on January 19, 1775: 


A Place of Vast Traffic 


Coming from St. Kitts, Janet Schaw arrived “on St. 
Eustatius, a free port, which belongs to the Dutch; a place 
of vast traffic from every quarter of the Globe. The ships 
of various nations which rode before it were very fine. Nor 
do I think I would stay on it for any bribe. It is, however, 
an instance of Dutch industry little inferior to their dykes: 
as the one half of the town is gained off the Sea, which is 


fenced out by Barracadoes, and the other dug out of an_ 


immense mountain of sand and rock; which rises to a great 
height behind the houses, and will one day bury them under 
it. On top of this hill I saw some decent looking houses but 
was not able to mount it. to look at them nearer. I under- 
stand, however, that the whole riches of the Island consist 
in its merchandise, and that they are obliged to neighbor- 
ing Islands for subsistence; while they in return furnish 
them with contraband commodities of all kinds. The town 
consists of one street a mile long, but very narrow and most 
disagreeable, as every one smokes tobacco, and the whiffs 
are constantly blown in your face. 

But never did I meet with such variety; here was a 
-merch' vending his goods in Dutch, another in French, a 
third in Spanish, etc. etc. They all wear the habit of their 
country, and the diversity is really amusing... . 

From one end of the town of Eustatia to the other is a 
continued mart, where goods of the most different uses and 
qualities are displayed before the shop-doors. Here hang 
rich embroideries, painted silks, flowered muslins, with 
all the manufactures of the Indies. Just by hand Sailors’ 
Jackets, trousers, shoes, hats, etc. Next stall contains most 
exquisite silver plate, the most beautiful indeed I ever saw, 
and close by these iron-pots, kettles and shovels. Perhaps 
the next presents you with French and English Millinary- 
wares. But it were endless to enumerate the variety of 
merchandise in such a place. for in every store you find 
every thing, be their qualities ever so opposite.” 

But the hard-pressed American revolutionists were not 

at all interested in “all the manufactures of the Indies” that 
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so intrigued Janet Schaw. They were after miiitary supplies, 
and the Dutch merchants of St. Eustatius had them in abun- 
dance. Arms, gunpowder, cartridges, canons, blades, rope, 
sail cloth, ship supplies, tools, and implements of war were 
sold in immense volume to the Americans. A Dutch rear- 
admiral recorded that 3,182 vessels sailed from St. Eustatius 
during the period of the 13 months he stayed there in 
1778-79. In 1779 an English observer recorded that during 
that year the North American Colonists sent, among other 
things, 12,000 hogsheads of tobacco and 1,500,000 ounces 
of indigo to St. Eustatius to exchange for war supplies. 
From the despatches and correspondence of Sir Joseph 
Yorke, British Ambassador at the Hague, it is learned that 
as regards gunpowder alone one single ship took 49,000 
pounds, while movements of record from St. Eustatius of 
14,000 pounds, and later 10,000 pounds (to Philadelphia) 
and 10,000 pounds (to Charleston) indicate the size of the 
shipments. Nor were these isolated shipments, but steadily 
recurring items of supply that flowed to the fighting colonies 


through the hands of the friendly Dutch. 
Wealth Amassed 


The wealth amassed on the island was truly impressive, 
and the flow of contraband supplies to the rebellious Amer- 
icans was a festering sore in the relations between London 
and the Hague. The British Ambassador protested repeat- 
edly, and with increasing exasperation, to the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. And when the Dutch Governor on St. Eustatius 
insulted the British flag by taking up “the Salute of a Pirate 
and a Rebel” (for such was Captain Robinson in the eyes 
of the British) the fat was in the fire. Great Britain could 
tolerate the situation no longer and on December 20, 1780 
declared war against the Dutch, ordering Admiral Rodney 
to attack St. Eustatius with overwhelming fleet forces, plus 
army units under command of Major General Vaughan. 

Rodney caught The Golden Rock completely off guard. On 
February 3, 1781 he struck, and what he found there 
amazed him. “The riches of St. Eustatius are beyond all 
comprehension. . . ,” he wrote to his wife. The warehouses 
of the “lower town” extended for a mile and a quarter 
along the sea front and “All the magazines and Storehouses 


‘are filled, and even the Beach covered with tobacco and 


sugar. ... He captured upwards of 150 ships and vessels 
of all denominations in the roads, plus thirty more which 
had just left for Holland and which he chased and brought 
back to St. Eustatius. By continuing to fly the Dutch flag 
over Fort Orange for weeks after the capture, he lured 
unsuspecting ships into the harbor and seized them. “Up- 
wards of Fifty American Vessels loaded with Tobacco, have 
been taken since the Capture of the Island.” he reported. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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By THomas P, HILTUNEN 


Reindeer usually start off at full gallop so one has to hop 
quickly into the sleigh to get the benefit of a good start. They 
gallop for a short distance, then settle down to a steady mile- 
consuming trot. The animal has not much intelligence and 
will, if frustrated, sometimes turn upon its driver with flay- 
ing hooves and antlers. ' 

This was some of the more immediately practical informa- 
tion which Harold Bigler of USIA in Helsinki and I picked 
up during a 13-day trip last February and March in Lap- 
land, visiting lumber camps and Lapp villages, where I was 
to learn about lumbering techniques and something of the 
life of the workers. Mr. Bigler had arranged for Erik 
Blomberg. an authority on Lapland who had spent years 
making movies about the region, to accompany us on this 
visit. Through his contacts in Enontekio we secured a local 
guide, some additional clothing, and a reindeer for each 
man. 

Our clothing. as we set out fully dressed, consisted of 
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On a reindeer trail. Two types of sleds are shown, the "boat" in the center 
and the sleigh following behind. The latter are in more common use. 


furlined overcoats, woolen or fur caps, two pairs of heavy 
woolen underwear, heavy woolen trousers, 2 or 3 woolen 
shirts, plus a windproof parka. The most important item 
of clothing was our footwear, the reindeer skin moccasins 
with socks of hay. When the Lapp starts out in the morning 
he carefully packs the inside of the moccasin with a layer 
of soft hay, wiggles his foot inside it, and then binds the 
top to his leg with an elastic woolen band. At night he 
gently shakes out the hay, turns his footwear inside out and 
places both to dry on top of the fireplace. 

Each man in our party of four was equipped also with a 
light sleigh capable of carrying him and his equipment. The 
deer was fastened to the sleigh with a two-piece wooden 
collar and a leather strap. They were strong, lively animals, 
the guide explained, and we would make good time on the 
trail. He continued: to steer a deer left, you jerk the strap 
to the left several times in rapid succession; for a right turn 
you swing the strap over the deer’s neck to the right and 
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ierk the same way. To stop the deer you say “ptruu” and 
pull back steadily on the strap. And to speed up along the 
trail you slap the strap against the deer’s side. Under no 
ircumstances, we were cautioned, were we to let go of the 
-!rap while on the trail, as this is a good way of losing one’s 
transportation. Feeding and watering presents little diffi- 
culty. For water, reindeer merely gulp up some snow, and 
at night you tether the deer near where they can dig some 
lichens: or if necessary you may buy “lichen loaves,” moss 
vathered in summer and compressed into cabbage-sized bun- 
cles, along the route. 

The terrain we covered on our trip to the Lapp villages 
was virtually barren save for the scrub birch and an occa- 
sional fir tree along the lower stretches of the river valleys. 
The bald-topped tunturit, (Arctic mountains), were brilliant 
in the sun. Our trail followed along the snow-covered river 
and lake surfaces with frequent shortcuts across hills and 
ridges. Our guide had trained his dog to find the trail, 
erased by the strong winds, and he worked about a hundred 
yards ahead of the reindeer train. 

We had no real difficulty getting accustomed to handling 
ihe reindeer, and several incidents gave us an insight into 
their behavior. The most outstanding of these was a near 
casualty when Bigler took his turn at riding the “pulkka” 
(a sort of one-man boat drawn by a single leather thong). 
and was given a reindeer that was not accustomed to it. As 
soon as the shaftless “boat” skidded against the hind legs 
of the deer it took off at a full gallop, jumped over a depres- 
sion in the snow and turned the tippy boat completely over, 
pulling its driver along upside down like an Eskimo in a 
kayak. Bigler kicked loose and stood up, but despite the 
blood streaming down his face from a gash in the forehead, 
he remembered the instruction never to let go of the steer- 
ing throng. Unable to escape, the deer went into a tantrum 
and began lashing at Bigler and the “pulkka” with its front 
feet. He quickly snubbed the animal to a small tree, and we 
proceeded to patch up the gash with adhesive tape. 

Our guide switched the rambunctious deer to his own sled 


Lapland lumberjacks listen in rapt attention to talk on American 
logging methods. (Photo by Harold Bigler.) 


January, 1954 


This hardy reddish-brown horse still moves the most timber in Lapland 
despite advent of mechanized equipment. 


A Lapland lumberjack fells a fir. High ‘stumps’ in background are 


not trees cut during heavy snow but logs stood up on end so they 
can be located easily. 


and placed an older buck to draw the pulkka. He was a 
wiser creature. who toward the end of the journey had a 
tendency of slacking down, unmindful of my slapping him 
with the thong. Finally I picked up a long stick and jabbed 
the animal in the buttocks. He took off as if jet-propelled, 
passing the whole column in one grand sweep amidst loud 
cheers and laughter from the rest of the gang. 


A light thaw at one point had turned into slush the bottom 
three and a half feet of a four-foot layer of snow on one of 
the rivers. Two of the reindeer crossed. all right, but my 
buck fell through the surface snow. I hopped off the sled to 
lighten the load, and found myself standing up to the waist 
in water, some two hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
with a freezing wind blowing around my ears. After slosh- 
ing around and finally rolling onto some firm snow I was 
able to extricate myself and even help the reindeer out of the 
slush. Bigler. coming behind, went through the same ex- 
perience. Our guide. who busily helped us out of the mess. 
quickly scraped the ice off the bottom of the sleds and told 
us to drive ahead to the Lapp house only a couple of miles 
ahead. We whipped our deer into a full gallop and raced on 
to warmth and safety. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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1. The happy group enjoying the punch concocted by Consul Gen- 
eral Childs and Administrative Officer Louise O'Grady in Antwerp 
had gathered to bid farewell to ten local riffed employees. Of the 
ten employees, three found jobs with Esso Standard Refinery, two 
with the local Studebaker Agency, three are working for Belgian 
concerns and two are taking better care of their husbands. 


2. At the dedication of the new agricultural research laboratory in 
Liberia, Henry C. Boles, head architect, U. S. Operations Mission 
: to Liberia, describes construction features of entrance lobby to the 


President of Liberia, William V. S. Tubman. 


3. The Honorable Roy Tasco Davis, Ambassador to Haiti, placed 
a wreath on the monument of Toussaint L'Ouverture. Together with 
the wreath, the Ambassador left an envelope containing a portion 
of Wordsworth's tribute to Toussaint. 


4. Ata farewell party in The Hague given by the whole American 

Community, Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin were presented with a 

rare old Blauw Map of 1650. Here the map is presented by Mr. 

Morch-Hansen, president of the Netherlands Caltex, while the Am- 
bassador points out his destination, Panama. 


5. The Honorable Robert C. Hill, Ambassador to Costa Rica, left, 
greets the Honorable John Cabot Lodge, center, and the Honor- 
able Nathaniel P. Davis, former Ambassador to Costa Rica, as they 
arrive at San José's airport to head the Special Delegation to the 
inauguration of President José Figueres. 


6. A thirty-year service award was presented to Mrs. Beatrice How- 
land De Caro in Naples by Consul General Alfred T. Nester. Mrs. 
De Caro actually came to the Consulate General in the fall of 1919. 
At that period she was with the American Red Cross and for some 


time was on loan to the Consulate General. 


7. Present this summer at the 50th wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer M. Byington at Darien, Connecticut, were Jean 
and Zebulun Macmillan and son; Homer and Jane Byington and 
son; Joan and Donald Grant and children; Janice and Lawrence 
Hinkle and children and Ward Byington. Missing from the family 
reunion were Mr. and Mrs. James G. Byington and their three chil- 
dren, who were unable to come from Hong Kong, and Mrs. Ward 
G. Byington, who was detained at Annapolis, Maryland, by the birth 
of her second child. 
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EDITORIALS 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


In our opinon, things were said that needed to be said 
in the recent series of thoughtful articles in the JoURNAL on 
the U. S. information program. It has been over a decade 
since our government first ventured seriously into propa- 
ganda. The road from OWI to USIA has been a tortuous 
one, filled with false turns, dead ends and the wreckages of 
numerous reorganizations. But lessons have been learned, 
and there is reason to believe that the next ten years will 
see fewer casualties and more achievements. 

Certain general propositions emerge from the three arti- 
cles that are worth noting: (1) the function of American 
propaganda—the attempt to explain to others the motives 
and nature of our national aspirations—is here to stay as a 
recognized instrument of American diplomacy; (2) propa- 
ganda that is not coordinated with diplomatic action is gen- 
erally sterile and can be injurious: (3) the propagandists 
and their departmental and Foreign Service colleagues have 
yet to attain a satisfactory degree of mutual respect and 
understanding for one another’s skills and respective 
roles: both a cause and an effect of this shortcoming have 
heen the imperfect and ever-changing organizational links 
between the propaganda arm and the rest of the foreign 
policy apparatus: and (4) with respect to the substantive 
aspect of propaganda—themes. media. approaches. basic 
guide lines. et cetera—we are still in the tinkering and im- 
provising stage. 

In brief. what the articles collectively say is that we have 
adopted a new weapon for our diplomatic arsenal but we 
haven't yet learned to use it well. That seems to us to be a 
fair statement of the matter. 

Of course, we shall have with us for a long time to come 
those on the one hand who would throw all forms of propa- 
ganda out of the window and those on the other hand who 
would outdo the most zealous hucksters. If we are mindful 
that propaagnda is only one instrument of total diplomacy. 
we need not be pulled to one extreme or the other. We 
simply use the instrument pragmatically in the most effective 
supporting role that circumstances permit. such circum- 
stances varying from situation to situation and place to 
place. 

One might justifiably wonder what good we are doing in 
places where our information offices attract hecklers and 
bombs. But it is precisely where our windows are being 
smashed that we are least understood and the challenge is 
the greatest. Solomon’s saying comes to mind: “He that 
considereth the wind shall not sow and he that looketh to 
the clouds shall not reap.” The JoURNAL’s position is essen- 
tially this: we have a story to tell. and there are millions 
who want to hear it. Let us reach out to these millions as 
best we can. come high wind or dark clouds. 


THE SERVICE’S FOUR SENSES* 


Knowing my own lack of eloquence, | hope you came 
here for food and companionship—not particularly to hear 
my few remarks. 

I know that you want me to talk on the Foreign Service, 
but it is hard to know what would be most helpful to say. 
The difficulties facing us in this era were outlined and fore- 
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cast in a moving farewell talk given here by Dean Acheson 
last year. They were equally recognized and frankly dis- 
cussed by our able and experienced present chief, John Fos- 
ter Dulles. a few weeks later. Since then we have experi- 
enced drastic budget cuts. the reductions in force, and other 
disturbing developments. 

We can. | think, hope that this is a passing phase in the 
history of our great Service and that we can look to the 
future with less unhappiness and with more confidence. 

What I would like to say a few words about today are the 
qualities we need in a Foreign Service—not just today, but 
permanently. Of all the qualities which a man could have. 
and which would be helpful to the Service, it seems to me 
that four are essential. They might be called the four senses 
of the Foreign Service. Of course many others would be 
needed to reach the ideal—but these four seem basic. I give 
them not in their order of importance. 

First is a sense of humor. That, I think, is especially nec- 
essary today. It is, perhaps, best illustrated by the story of 
the Black Arrow. This story—a famous one which you may 
have heard, concerns the adventures of a man—an early 
American—wandering in what was then our forest primeval. 
His powder horn was empty. his water gone and his food 
exhausted when an unfriendly American Indian shot an ar- 
row into the air which landed in his back. hetween two 
ribs. With the greatest of effort, and suffering from cold. 
exhaustion, hunger and thirst this man made his way 
through the forest and over hillsides and meadows to the 
nearest settlement. Much of his journey he made on his 
hands and feet, with the black arrow sticking out of his 
back during the entire time. Well, finally the settlers took 
him in, and began to attend to his needs. One, particularly 
impressed with the powers of endurance which he had dis- 
played, inquired, “But doesn’t the arrow hurt?” “Only when 
I laugh,” responded the man. 

Humor. then, is an effective brake on any tendency we 
may have to over emphasize our own particular problems 
or to be carried away by our own importance. It prevents 
us from such misplaced energy as I once saw in a four page 
despatch on a personal tribute paid to the writer by local 
moguls in assigning him the lowest auto number license ever 
given a man in his position. 

Or it prevents the sending of such despatches as a bi- 
monthly series | once saw headed “Why Consul X should be 
promoted,” the author being that same Mr. X. The facts as he 
outlined them were always the same: a running, detailed ac- 
count of how X, serving at a port in the 20’s in the banana 
area. in combatting the nefarious activities of rum runners 
had been shot in line of duty and in his posterior! Perhaps 
he deserved a purple heart or even a promotion—but his 
bi-monthly official plea from his own pen does seem to show 
a lack of a sense of humor which could hardly have helped 
his cause or his case. 

The second essential sense is a sense of perspective—and 
this is not entirely unrelated to a sense of humor. By sense 

(Continued on page 53) 


*The Editorial Board of the JouRNAL considered that these remarks. 
made by the Honorable H. Freeman Matthews at a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Foreign Service Association, should be placed on the 
Editorial page of the JOURNAL. 
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Foreign Scholarship 


lhe American Foreign Service Association wishes to call attention 
i. the various scholarships which are available at the present time 
for the year 1954-55. The Association hopes to announce additional 
scholarships in the February issue of the Journal. All applications 
for these scholarships must be presented for consideration not later 
than May 1, 1954. The Committee on Education of the Foreign 
Service Association is responsible for the selection of the successful 
applicants under the Charles B. Hosmer and Foreign Service Associa- 
tion scholarship, the Overseas Service Scholarship, the Wilbur-Franck 
scholarship, as well as the scholarship offered by the ForEI¢GN SERVICE 
JourNAL. The Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign Service scholarship 
is judged by an advisory committee which is composed of two officers 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company in New York City and two high 
r.nking Departmental officers. 

Each of the scholarships available has certain conditions of eligi- 
bility and applicants should carefully note these features. Those 
scholarships which are under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Education for review will be judged with respect to each candidate, 
not only as regards scholarship but also on the basis of extracurricular 
activities, the character, aims, and purposes of the applicant, as well 
as his financial need. 

The Charles B. Hosmer and the American Foreign Service 
Association Scholarship represents a sum approximating $600 which, 
at the discretion of the Committee on Education, may be divided be- 
tween two or more applicants who are children of active and retired 
members or of deceased former active members of the American 
Foreign Service Association. These funds may be used only in meet- 
ing expenses in connection with regular undergraduate courses at a 
college or university within the United States. 


The Wilbur-Franck Scholarship, established through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Brayton Wilbur and Mr. T. G. Franck of San Fran- 
cisco, principal officers of the foreign trading firms of Cornell Bros. 
Company, Ltd., and Wilbur-Ellis Company, provides the sum of 
$1,000. It is available to children of any officer or American employee 
of the Foreign Service or in the field service of the Department of 
State abroad for use in meeting expenses of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate studies at any college or university in the United States. At the 
discretion of the Committee on Education, the total amount of this 
scholarship fund may be divided between two or more deserving 
applicants. 

The Overseas Service Scholarship, which is available through 
the generosity of-an anonymous donor, provides the sum of $750 to 
be awarded to deserving children of Foreign Service Officers, Foreign 
Service Staff Officers, Foreign Service Reserve Officers or any other 
persons who may be part of the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State. This refers to children of persons who may be deceased, re- 
tired, active or formerly part of the Foreign Service of the Department 
of State. 


Each applicant for the foregoing scholarships must include infor- 
mation covering the following particulars: 

Age and sex of applicant; a full statement concerning the educa- 
tion and courses of study pursued by the applicant up to the present 
time, including scholastic ratings; the courses of study and profes- 
sion which the applicant desires to follow; whether or not the appli- 
cant contemplates the Foreign Service as a career; the need of the 
applicant for financial assistance (this should include a statement 
whether the applicant will be able or not to complete or continue 
his education without the aid of this scholarship); the institution 
at which the applicant proposes to make use of the scholarship if 
granted; and evidence that the school experience of the applicant 
covers the work required for admission to the institution selected. 
A small photograph of the applicant must be included. The appli- 
cation may include any further information which the applicant 
deems pertinent and which, in his or her opinion, should be taken 
into consideration by the Committee. 


The Foreign Service Journal Scholarship for 1954-55 provides 
the sum of $500 and is open to children of active or retired members 
of the Foreign Service who are either members of the Foreign 
Service Association or subscribers to the Foreign SERvicE JOURNAL 
or to children of persons who at the time of their death came within 
these categories. This scholarship is primarily intended for children 
entering preparatory schools in the United States, preference being 
given those commencing the final year in such schools. If no suitable 
applicant of preparatory school age is found, this fund may then be 
awarded to a college or university student. 


The conditions under which the Oliver Bishop Harriman For- 
eign Service Scholarship is handled are somewhat different than 
those outlined above. Applications should strictly conform to the re- 
quirements as outlined in the following paragraphs and should be 
addressed to the Chairman, Advisory Committee, Oliver Bishop Harri- 
man Foreign Service Scholarship, care of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association, Department of Stete, Washington, D. C. Scholarship 
applications prepared for the Oliver Bishop Harriman fund which 
are unsuccessful in this competition will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Education for the other scholarships which are offered by 
the Foreign Service Association, if eligibility is established. 


The Committee calls attention to the following conditions, which 
should be borne in mind by applicants for the Harriman Scholarship. 
The amount available for this purpose last year was approximately 
$750. At the discretion of the Advisory Committee, this scholarship 
may be divided among two or more recipients. Funds awarded under 
the scholarship may be used only in defraying expenses at an Ameri- 
can university, college, seminary, conservatory, professional, scientific 
or other school. This school may be selected by the recipient. No 
payments may be made until recipient has been finally admitted to 
the particular educational institution selected. 


It may be recalled that the deed of trust instituting the scholarship 
provides that in the selection of recipients the Advisory Committee 
shall be governed by the following rules and regulations: 


“(a) The recipients shall be selected from among the children of 
persons who are then or shall theretofore have been Foreign Service 
Officers of the United States; and the moneys paid to a recipient 
from the income of the trust fund shall be used by the recipient in 
paying his or her expense at such American university, college, semi- 
nary, conservatory, professional, scientific or other school as may be 
selected by the recipient. 


“(b) The scholarship may be awarded to a single recipient or 
may be divided among two or more recipients in such proportions as 
the Advisory Committee shall determine. 


“(c) The candidates for the award of the scholarship shall apply 
therefor in writing to the Advisory Committee at such times and at 
such places as may be designated by it on or before May 1 in each 
year. Such applications shall be accompanied by letters from the 
parent or guardian of the candidate and by such other data or in- 
formation as from time to time may be required by the Advisory 
Committee. Each application shall be made in duplicate. ; 


“(d) Each candidate shall submit evidence that his or her school 
experience covers the work required for admission to the American 
educational institution selected by him or her. 


“(e) No payments from the income of the trust fund shall be 
made to a recipient until the recipient shall have been finally ad- 
mitted to the university or other institution which he or she may 
desire to enter and payments of such income to any recipient shall 
continue only so long as the Advisory Committee shall direct.” 


The application should be accompanied by a letter, likewise in 


duplicate, from the parent or guardian of the applicant. 


A scholarship application is enclosed to JOURNAL subscribers in the field whose JOURNALS are delivered by pouch. 


Foreign Service members in the U.S.A. may obtain blanks b 


Washington 6, D.C. 


“January. 1954 


y writing the Association headquarters, 1908 G Street, N. W., 
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You are sitting there in your shirt sleeves on a sweltering 
afternoon trying to put the finishing touches on a political 
despatch. There are several tricky angles you have to think 
about and in this steamy heat which clings around you like 
a vaporized bath it isn’t easy to work them all in with just 
the right touch. Who up in Washington cares about a minor 
crisis in the tropics anyway? Still, this has been a hot one 
and you have to get ahead with it, sweat or no sweat. 

Well, as you sit fuming over the next sentence, Jack comes 
in with a pile of stuff just down from the Department and 
drops it on top of another stack in the basket. Not as for- 
midable as it used to be, you think. They’ve cut out a lot of 
that stale junk you used to get, thank goodness. 

Then you see several of those pink and white administra- 
tive circulars which you know right away spell bad news. 
Curiosity wins and you pick up the top one, and there it is— 
a blunt announcement of a new policy on personnel, wrapped 
in a lot of legal verbiage which is just put in to make sure 
that no one gets away with anything. It’s clear enough 
though—another whittling down of the few amenities you 
had thought attached to the job, and then. as on previous oc- 
casions, your blood starts boiling inside of you and the 
temples pound. This isn’t good in the tropics. you know, so 
after a bit you calm down somewhat and begin to wonder 
who and what’s back of all this petty sniping at the Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Service. 

You try to imagine a few fellows sitting in one of the tem- 
porary Annexes working over the draft on a day when the 
summer sun beats down on the flimsy, flat roofs, and no 
breath of cooling air stirs through the ovens called rooms, 
and you wonder what was stirring in the backs of their minds 
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as they sweated out some administrative ruling on leave or 
promotion or travel or RIF or the like. You can picture 
yourself in their place thinking, “Well, Congress laid down 
the law, didn’t it? It may not be altogether right, but there 
it is, so let’s get ahead with it.” 

And you imagine what might be going on inside the mind 
of the Chairman across the table who packs a lot of power in 
the meeting because he is respected by everyone as an ad- 
ministrative expert, he’s a driver, and he knows you've got 
to get ahead with writing up the rules. He’s never served 
abroad, although he took a junket once, and after a night 
or so of parties at a post pushed onto the next with the feel- 
ing that chaps in the field have it pretty gay and soft. He 
lives out in Arlington, has a wife and a couple of kids, and 
a house with a little garden in which he likes to putter 
around after a tough week in the Department. In about 
seven—or is it eight?—-more years the mortgage will be 
paid off. and it will all be his own. There are the children 
to educate, but the schools are good and they aren’t far from 
home; he’s got a steady job with a grade that should be 
near the top in a few years; and after it’s all over, there’s 
that nice little spot in which to retire, or if he wants he can 
sell at a good price in this D.C. market which never seems 
to go down, and buy another place in the country. Not too 
bad a life. He’s getting a kick out of the job, and serving 
his country. There’s been a lot of hard work, but week-end 
outings and a summer’s vacation over at the place Aunt 
Emma lets him have on the shore have been good fun and 
not too expensive. As for those guys abroad—they have it 
easy. get their quarters paid for, save all their salary, travel 
a lot, see the world, have a heck of a good time, and never 
have to sweat it out like people in Washington! What are 
they griping about leave for? Kee-rist, aren’t they getting 
all the breaks as it is? 

And back to the drafting he goes, reminding his fellows 
that Congress has laid it down and they've got to work it 
out. 

Maybe someone pipes up and says, “Well it isn’t very fair. 
Congress passed this thing in a rush and most of them didn’t 
have a chance to look into it. Maybe if we got topside— 
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the Undersecretary or someone—to do a little explaining to 
Congress how this thing is going to hurt, they’d get the law 
amended.” 

Perhaps the Committee frowns collectively. Passing the 
buck! We don’t make policy. we are told to spell it out on 
paper. 

One tries to recall all those men—the Section Chief, the 
Deputy Director, the Director, the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, the Assistant Secretary. the Deputy Undersecretary, 
and the countless staff assistants and chiefs of staff who 
would have to work on this if you wanted to get the law 
changed. And the papers and the meetings and the Budget 
Bureau hearings! And the Counselor and the staff who work 
with—and on—Congressmen. All of this in the midst of 
Korea, the German Problem, Egypt, Iran, Indo-China—just 
because a few thousand guys (and gals) in the Foreign 
Service might gripe? What makes them think they've got 
to be the white-haired boys (and girls) all their lives?. This 
will just put them at the same level as the domestic service. 
and that’s where they belong anyway... . 


The Scene Drifts 


The scene drifts away through the haze of heat and you 
are there at your post in the tropics (which, administratively. 
is rated in the temperate zone). sitting at your desk with its 
incoming basket still stacked. the clock above you with the 
hour hand pointing to 5, and you know you can’t get away 
for another hour (especially with this day-dreaming). the 
old electric fan whirring futilely against the muggy office 
air. your shirt damp and your hands clammy, and you glance 
again at the new Foreign Service Circular No. 38, Septem- 
ber 23, 1953, on how you must use up your accumulated 
leave at such-and-such a percentage a year. 

You have 128 accumulated days or so, the equivalent of 
the 160 calendar days allowed before they changed the sys- 
tem of counting. You remember how that leave easily piled 
up. You couldn’t get away from the office in those early 
days for a vacation: there was just too much to do. You 
thought of the past few years. long after you had accumu- 
lated your maximum leave allowance. With just less than 
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fifteen years’ service credit, you were authorized 20 work- 
days’ leave a year. Over the three years previous to your 
homeleave, you had been able to take 15 days out of 60 
allowed. Not bad, at that. This year (up to late October) 
you had taken 4 days, and you could see no chance of get- 
ting more before January. The office had suffered the RIF, 
George hoped to go on home leave after three years, that 
Conference coming up in December would take a lot of ad- 
vance work, the political crisis you had to report on was still 
hot. There wasn’t a chance to get away—and, even if there 
were, there wasn’t a hotel in the area where you could go 
without spending more money than you and the family could 
possibly afford. 

Next year, the circular told you, you must take your regu- 
lar 20 days plus 10 days extra (or 10% of the excess accu- 
mulation), or else! In 10 years’ time, your leave at this 
rate would be down to the new maximum standard of 30 
days. The blood, already well-warmed in the sultry office, 
gets hot again. O.K., if that’s the way they want it, let ’°em 
have it. With all the others on the staff facing the same re- 
quirement, you know it can’t be done and still keep pace 
with the work, so why not go the whole hog and close down 
the office for a couple of months. Let the customers squawk 


and kick! 
A Whisp of Breeze 


A whisp of an early evening breeze comes in the win- 
dow and you cool down a bit. You had, you remember, 
about 8 years to go before retirement (unless you got se- 
lected out earlier, and that was no joke!). You had looked 
forward to that 6 months’ pay upon retirement; also you 
knew why the Foreign Service—alone of all public services 
—merited this little boon. Like most of your colleagues, 
you had no home, no roots, no property in the States. Un- 
like chaps who worked and retired in Washington, you 
would never have an opportunity to acquire a house over 
the years. That $6,000 bonus on retirement—which you 
had earned because you had worked when leave was impos- 
sible—might have provided a down-payment on a house at 
the age of 60, although you still couldn’t figure out how the 
pittance pension would carry the annual charges. All that, 
anyhow, was now out the window. Take your leave—which 
vou knew you couldn’t—or lose it all! 

Suddenly you smiled—a little crookedly, perhaps. You 
made a rough calculation, very rough: 6 to 10 extra days 
enforced leave might average about 8 for officers. Before 
that you must take your full regular leave of 20 or 26 days. 
Oh, some took that leave now, especially the single ones. 
But how many married officers aboard took anything like 
their full leave? You yourself were averaging 25%; a 
couple of your associates, both with their maximum ac- 
cumulation, expected to take none—or at the most a few 
days—this year. Averaging all the officers, it might be fair 
to guess that one-half of the earned annual leave is not 
presently being taken. Call it 12 days per officer: that 
would make a total of 20 extra days leave next year which 
is now compulsory. (Of course, the regulations say you 
might justify a postponement one year. but the next year 
then becomes that much worse.) 

Twenty days out of 250 working days (excluding all 
holidays) would represent 8% of officer man-power for the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Reflections of an FSO Wife 


Winter, 1954 


By Mrs. PARKER T. 


A Foreign Service Officer returning to his hinterland 
home in the United States these days is apt to find himself 
in a position paralleling that of the fabled Arab tailor 
who in applying his acquired skill to the production of a 
lady’s gown finds he is about to be hanged for the success 
of his efforts. The story is a complicated one. A poor man 
attempting to enter a rich merchant’s house by the window 
falls to the pavement and dies when the sill gives way. His 
family sues the house owner, who quickly demonstrates that 
the real fault lies with the carpenter. The latter admits his 
work on the sill was not up to standard, but. he protests, 
a beautiful woman passing by seriously distracted him from 
his work. The woman, called to account, asserts that only 
her extraordinarily beautiful new gown could have attracted 
so much attention to her. And thus, the tailor, four times 
removed from the disaster, is sentenced to hang, for he will 
not deny that the gown is his best piece of work. and very 
possibly diverted the carpenter, though it is hard for him to 
see how that makes him a murderer. 

It is difficult for the Foreign Service Officer to deny that 
he drafts his despatches from the field with any intent other 
than that of influencing his superiors toward policies he in 
his experience and observation abroad judges to be correct. 
But once delivered, neither the despatch nor the ideas it 
may spawn in others’ minds are subject to the officer’s con- 
trol. Removed from the arena and from the assigned respon- 
sibility of policy making, he can only hope they will not 
miscarry, for if they do, he, like the tailor, may be blamed 
for whatever disaster ensues. 

There should be varying degrees of culpability accord- 
ing to the amount of direct responsibility an officer bears 
in initiating and carrying out what proves to be a disastrous 
policy, but as every officer of experience knows, so large 
and diffuse are the organizations directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the formulation of foreign policy, so unpre- 
dictable are the channels by which information reaches the 
arena, and so great are the variables of timing. person- 
alities. and foreign interventions and counter moves that 
individual responsibility is virtually impossible to place. 
The result is a public assumption that whoever would take 
the credit if the policy succeeded must take the blame if it 
fails. If one accepts not what the Constitution says on this 
point but what the U. S. public seems to believe, the Secre- 
tary of State, our envoys. and the Department of State and 
Foreign Service bear the heaviest responsibility because it 
was their original and principal job to advise the President 
on foreign policy. This belief held by the American public 
is out of date and. in fact. was never strictly correct, but 
until they come to believe otherwise, we are going to lose 
some fine tailors for no better reasons than the Arab fable 
suggests. There seem to be times when blame must be placed 
for what the public comes to regard as mistakes. But his- 
tory has proved that the Seward’s follies are often not 
follies at all. and a judgment of what is the best for United 
States peace and security is an arbitrary and temporary 
thing. No one living person can be sure he has a full grasp 
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of all the significant factors, and if he thought he had them 
today. he would not tomorrow. It is no wonder that the 
history of our foreign policy is a strange assortment of bril- 
liant and catastrophic maneuvers as different from the 
newsman’s blueprint idea of what foreign policy should be 
as the military instructor’s plan of a campaign from actual 
wartime engagements. 

Few Foreign Service Officers hope for a simplification 
of the means by which foreign policy comes into being or 
for insurance against blame for policies they at any given 
time rightly or wrongly uphold. What they have a right to 
hope is that the American people will read more history. 
learn more about the way their constitution and government 
agencies are operating, and what specific jobs their repre- 
sentatives abroad might be and are currently doing. Foreign 
Service Officers themselves can help in a program of educa- 
tion along such lines. The scapegoating we now see as such 
a pervading scourge can be checked only through education. 

That we have alienated ourselves from the American pub- 
lic as a group is no longer open to question. Most Ameri- 
cans do not see us as a service group primarily concerned 
with guarding their interests, and they do not regard us as 
of themselves. This constitutes a personal behavior problem 
and a public relations problem neither of which has been 
squarely faced. A recent picture of a chargé in a nationally 
circulated underwear ad is not the picture of a popular 
American type, nor is it a picture of any known chargé. At 
times one wonders if a public relations survey and program 
like that undertaken by the American Medical Association 
could not be profitably underwritten by the Foreign Service 
Association even if it involved private subscription to raise 
the capital for it. Even a limited campaign might remove a 
number of public misconceptions about Foreign Service 
Officers, their duties and their offices. Speeches like that 
given by The Honorable Myron M. Cowen before the Wom- 
en’s National Democratic Club are usually given fair local 
press but they are seldom delivered or reported outside 
the Washington-New York area. Few books or movies in 
which Foreign Service Officers are depicted at their normal 
occupations have received any recent or wide attention, and 
the classic diplomatic type which is emerging from the 
stream of who-done-its and musicals has the untouchable, 
unreal quality of a Dr. Kildare. 

Facing the American public’s frequent need for a scape- 
goat for foreign policy failures, an immense increase in the 
number of foreign and domestic entanglements, an un- 
diminished public distrust for diplomats, widespread fear 
for national security, and the State Department’s somewhat 
ambiguous position in the present governmental organiza- 
tion vis a vis foreign policy, no Foreign Service Officer can 
afford to do less than his best, as an American specially 
qualified by talents and experience, to battle for the highest 
interest of the United States and to face out when necessary 
the personal consequences of supporting unpopular causes. 
Having dedicated himself, he must convey that spirit of 
dedication in his home town and abroad. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THE WRIGHTS IN FRANCE 


The 50th anniversary of the Wright brothers’ flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903 was celebrated early in October by the 
City of Pau, France, where the Wrights — or, more accu- 
rately, Wilbur — established, in 1908, the first aviation 
school. There has been frequent resort to French climate, 
social and cultural, for artistic ventures undertaken by 
Americans. However, since such enterprises are apt to be 
private and individualistic in nature, the composite Ameri- 
can view of France is probably not greatly modified by this 
quality of French air, except for the inclusion of certain 
sublimations, as the bohemian aspect of the Left Bank life. 

The proceedings at Pau provided an opportunity for the 
numerous Americans in the Bordeaux area to learn some- 
thing of how aviation’s pioneers, in a matter-of-fact effort of 
science, availed themselves both of a characteristic receptive- 
ness to a new idea and certain regional conditions of tem- 
perature, dryness and wind. The ceremony of unveiling a 
monument commemorating the school’s founding, with a 
following display of aviation’s modern aircraft and tech- 
niques, was organized jointly by the Mayor of Pau—a Mr. 
Sallenave, friendly towards Americans and one who knew 
the Wrights, the Bearn Air Club and the committee respon- 
sible for the conducting of the city’s celebration this year of 
the fourth centenary of the birth of Henry IV. 

It was in 1907 that a French newspaperman, attracted by 
rumors that two Americans had flown “like birds,” con- 
vinced the Wright brothers they should make their invention 
known in France, having failed, apparently, to interest any- 
one at home. After an exploratory trip to Europe, Wilbur 
returned to France under contract to perform 20 one-hour 
flights and to train three pilots. The contract flights were 
satisfactorily made at a racetrack near Le Mans to consid- 
erable public excitement, with Wilbur wearing a gray suit 
and high, starched collar and taking up a variety of passen- 
gers whose selection might well have been calculated to test 
the reliability of the new mode of transit: the first woman 
in the air, the 300-pound male, etc. The record flight at Le 
Mans was two hours and 20 minutes. 

When planning for the fulfillment of the second half of 
their contract, the training of pilots, the Wrights had for 
consideration the vulnerability of their biplane (540 square 
feet of surface, 25 horsepower motor) to vagaries of weath- 
er, particularly gusts of wind. Through a certain Paul Tis- 
sandier, a student of aviation and friend of an earlier 
Sallenave of Pau, they learned of Bearn’s evenness of cli- 
mate, particularly as regards wind, and established their 
school in a field near Pau, training Tissandier and two others 
as pilots. Within a few months, two more aviation schools 
were opened in the vicinity. Certainly the early focus of 
European flying, the locality has a continuing legend involv- 
ing such names, not quite familiar, as Louis Blériot, the 
Comte de Lambert, Santos-Dumont, Lucas-Girardville. 

There is recollection. too, of Wilbur Wright, whose taci- 
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The president of the Bearn Air Club delivers the principal address at 
the unveiling of the monument at Pau commemorating the founding by 
Wilbur Wright of the first school of aviation. 


turn personality seems to have had an enduring fascination 
for everyone. including newspapermen, who helped push the 
flying machine and carry tools whenever they appeared. So 
far as can be drawn from the Mayor of Pau, some of Wil- 
bur’s formidability for the French may have been gained 
from his ascetic mode of living at the school. He was ac- 
customed to sleeping by his plane and did his cooking in a 
corner of the improvised hangar. When asked at a banquet 
to make a few remarks, Wilbur’s response is said to have 
been typically chary in words: “Of all the birds that fly the 
least, it is the parrot that talks the most.” 

With the passage of fifty years. the F-84’s of the United 
States Air Force’s Sky Blazers acrobatic flying team, the 
French Ouragans, Mystére II’s, Sipa 200 (a small, non-mili- 
tary 2-seater jet) and the mass parachuting made what, in 
the logic of time and progress, could be expected to be a 
great en of improvement over the Wright's beginning. 
Referring to developments in application of the invention. 
ConsuL GENERAL JoHN H. MADONNE remarked at the unveil- 
ing that what two simple mechanics of modest origins had 
brought into being now requires those in position to exercise 
control over the choice between war and peace to reflect 
carefully. He added that Frenchmen and Americans, whose 
fathers or grandfathers shared—as had been seen—in the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“The proof of 
the pudding—” 


As to insurance the proof of the pudding 
is the handling of claims. Here is some 
proof from letters of Foreign Service 


Officers in a FIVE MONTH PERIOD 
1953. 


“I am extremely grateful for the speed and effi- 
ciency with which you people have processed my 
shipping and insurance problems. Your settlement 
of my claim took about half the time that it did 
to get a mere survey report made right here in 
Delhi. My thanks and admiration for your effi- 
ciency.” 


“We appreciate and wish to thank you for your 
prompt action in settling this claim.” 


“I am gratified that the claim was accepted in 
full—I hope I shall never have occasion to submit 
so large a one again.” 


“I was most gratified by the promptness with 
which your New York agent settled the claim 
which was a rather substantial one.” 


“The settlement is a generous one and perfectly 
satisfactory to me.” 


“Thanks very much for the fine manner in 
which you have handled this claim.” 


Security Storage Gompanp 
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DANIEL W. BELL H. L. RUST, JR. 

PHILIP LARNER GORE CORCORAN THOM 
Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. LLOYD B. WILSON 


January, 1954 
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At Your Service in 
the Nation’s Capital 


. . . and anywhere else you may need 
assistance in financial matters. We can 
handle your financial affairs whether 
you’re at home or abroad with the same 
interest and attention you would give 
them yourself. 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Daniel W. Bell, President 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 338) 


first forward steps in the science. would, should it become 
necessary, know how to unite themselves to preserve their 
liberties and mode of life. 


Charles C. Adams 


Pictured in the lounge aboard the S.S. United States are, from left 

to right, Edward P. Wilber, Deputy Ass't Secretary of State for Admin- 

istration; Frederick D. Hunt, enroute home from Djakarta, Mrs. Hunt, 

and Albert Morano, member of the House of Representatives from 
Connecticut. 


THE HAGUE 


The Embassy has made its last farewells. both official and 
unofficial. to AMBASSADOR and Mrs. CHAPIN. who are now 
en route to their new post at Panama, by way of consulta- 
tion in Washington. Always popular with both the “official” 
and “unofficial” Americans in The Netherlands and with a 
wide range of Dutch Government officials and private citi- 
zens, the Chapins’ last weeks were an unusually intensified 
round of the usual farewell appearances. So numerous, in- 
deed. were the Ambassador’s speeches that he finally all but 
lost his voice two days before departure! 

Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin left on October 30 from 
the Dutch Naval airfield at Valkenburg, near The Hague. 
after a final farewell to a hundred or more of their closest 
friends and associates of the past four years, at a reception 
in the Briefing Room at the airbase. Attendance had to be 
strictly limited because the scene was a military base. bui 
the fact that not all who wished to see them off could be 
accommodated was compensated for in some measure by the 
gracious farewell of the Royal Netherlands Navy: a guard 
of honor lining the two hundred yard path to the waiting 
aircraft and a final musical salute by the Royal Navy Band. 

Prior to this leave-taking, the Chapins had been enter- 
tained by the Queen at Soestdijk Palace and by many of 
their colleagues in the Diplomatic Corps. The American 
community gave a party in their honor at the Hotel Witte- 
brug. where more than three hundred attended and present- 
ed the Ambassador with a rare old world map printed in 
Amsterdam around 1650. Earlier in the week the staff of the 
Embassy were guests at the home of the Counselor of Em- 
bassy for a “family” farewell. As a token from the staff. the 
Ambassador was presented with a lovely antique silver plat- 
ter of the Georgian era, attributed to two English silver- 
smiths of the year 1810. 

It was with deep and genuine regret that the Embassy 
did bid its final goodbyes to the Chapins, for the “family” 
here had been a close one. 

However, as at every Foreign Service post, the composi- 
tion of the “family” is a constantly changing one. Among 
recent departures from The Hague were Economic Coun- 
SELOR BILL Bray, who is returning to Washington; SECOND 
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SECRETARY Tom Donovan, transferred to Frankfort; and 
FSS Dennis Ecan to Bonn. Others who will leave within 
days are FSS’s Peart Baker to Rome, Dick Sore to Teh- 
ran, and MARGARET STANTURF to La Paz. On the USIA side. 
EVELYN BLICKENSDERFER leaves soon for Habana. 

Looking at the matter relatively, the weather has been fine 
this late summer and fall in The Netherlands, and while the 
state of the weather may not necessarily be news, the num- 
ber of lovely weekends we have had has caused much favor- 
able comment here. Knowing the law of averages is going 
to catch up with us sooner or later, however, we fear that 
AMBASSADOR and Mrs. MATTHEWS may find on their arrival 
in late November the situation that faced newcomers a few 
years ago: 42 days without seeing the sun! We will assure 
the Matthews a warm personal welcome, no matter what the 


weather. Robert W. Chase 
SINGAPORE 


It was one of those quiet months in Singapore. A flight 
of B-29’s came over from Manila, the aircraft carrier Lake 
Champlain and a division of destroyers dropped in for three 
days and poured 5,000 sailors into the city; GENERAL OTTO 
WAYLAND, commanding general FEAF, arrived and then 
Vice PRESIDENT and Mrs. NIXON came in from Indonesia. 
The Nixon visit gained more favorable publicity than any 
other United States visit or act in recent years. 


Wendy Greene, left, 10-year old daughter of Consul Joseph N. Greene 

and Mrs. Greene, received a “highly commended" award for her water 

color "Jaga's House" in a Singapore student art competition. Looking 

on is Barbara Fikes, daughter of Major Charles W. Fikes and Mrs. 
Fikes. Major Fikes is assistant air liaison officer, USAF. 


There were farewell parties for FILMS OFFICER FRED- 
ERICK J. ErcHHorN III who was leaving for his beloved 
Seattle and Portland via Europe and for LIBRARIAN HELEN 
Srmonson who has been transferred to Kuala Lumpur. 

And there were house-warming parties in their new Bin- 
tong Park homes given by Consuts Jack R. JOHNSTONE 
and Rosert J. JANTZEN. 

It was a good month for the Arts, also. This included 
an impressive performance of “Dial M for Murder” at Vic- 
toria Memorial Hall, a school art exhibit in which CoNnsuL 
JosepH N. GREENE’s 10-year-old daughter won a “highly 
commended” award for her water color of a “Jaga’s House,” 
and the singing of “Elijah” by a local chorus that included 


Vice ConsuL Cxiirton V. RILEY. Robert J. Boylan 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


THE BOOKSHELF 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
by Francis Cott DE WoLF 


1. Boswell on the Grand Tour, Edited by Fred- 
erick A. Pottle, published by McGraw $5 

This is Volume 3 of Boswell’s private papers. Here is 

the tale of Boswell’s trip to Italy, Germany, ete. But 

the piéce de résistance of this volume is the account 

of his visits to Voltaire and Rousseau. 

2. Out of These Roots, by Agnes E. Meyer, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown _ $4 


The autobiography of the of the 
Washington Post. The account of a full, interesting 
life—with a major in social service. 

3. Russian Assignment, by Vice Admiral Leslie C. 
Stevens, USN (Ret.). — by Little, Brown 
$5.75 

The was in the an Em- 

bassy in Moscow from 1947 to 1949. A nonpolitical, 

open-minded account of what he saw and heard in 

the Soviet Union—he traveled widely and observed a 

lot—some of which he liked, some not. 

4. Tahiti, Voyage Through Paradise, by George 
Eggleston, published by Devin-Adair _ $6 

A trip to Heaven-on-Earth in a 32-foot sidan Gay 

and lively—with fine photographs—you will find it 

hard to resist the urge to see for yourself. 


Ventures in Diplomacy, by William Phillips. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1953, 477 pages with index. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Francis CoLt DEWOLF 


Bill Phillips, as he is affectionately known in “the” Serv- 
ice, belongs to that small band of early pioneers in the 
United States career diplomatic service. Joe Grew is an- 
other. In these prehistoric times—before the Rogers Act— 
there were no Foreign Service Boards, no orals, and no 
writtens: you just had to know somebody. And in this case, 
it was Ambassador Choate who, in February 1903, wrote a 
very proper Bostonian who had recently graduated from 
Harvard: “Would you like to come to London as my pri- 
vate secretary (unpaid) on or about the first of April? It 
can hardly be called an opening to the diplomatic service 
but it might possibly lead to that... .” And so began the 
diplomatic career of William Phillips. 


The next step was in June 1905 when he “embarked on a 
definite career with a government salary of $1800 (no post 
allowances! )”’ and became Second Secretary at the Embassy 
at Peking. “There was no stability whatsoever in our mis- 
sions abroad and naturally no incentive to a young man to 
adopt diplomacy as a career.” Fortunately, Phillips came 
from a distinguished Boston family, was a Republican, and, 
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perhaps more important, knew Senator Lodge. . . . 

Then there was Washington under T.R. when singie 
handed. and notwithstanding the early animosity of old 
Sidney Smith, he created the first geographic division of the 
Department: the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. In De- 
cember 1908, he became Third Assistant Secretary of 
State at the age of 30. In 1910, Senator Hale of Maine. 
having intimated to Mr. Philander C. Knox, the new Secre- 
tary of State. that a certain much needed appropriation 
for the Department would not be forthcoming unless the 
Senator's son was given Mr. Phillips’ position, the latter 
went back to London but this time as Principal Secretary of 
Embassy. Space does not permit the following of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ varied career (this is just another way of urging you 
to read this most readable book!). He was twice Under 
Secretary of State. once under a Republican administration 
and once under FDR. He was Minister to the Netherlands 
under Wilson. Ambassador to Belgium under Hoover, he 
was our first Minister to Canada, and finally Ambassador 
to Italy during the fateful years immediately preceding 
World War IJ. After Italy declared war on the United 
States, he was engaged in several semi-diplomatic activities: 
he established the London branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services: he went to India as the Special Representative of 
President Roosevelt; was the Political Adviser to SHAEF, 
and an observer in Palestine. 

William Phillips has had a varied and, I think, happy 
career. Although he did not always achieve his goals, i.e., 
Italy joining with Germany in the war against the United 
States in spite of all his efforts: his hope for a united India 
was not fulfilled. Bill Phillips is essentially an aristocrat: 
he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, he is a very 
good looking man, well-educated, and has charming man- 
ners. In other words. he was a natural for a career in 
diplomacy and all American administrations, from T.R. on- 
ward whether they be Republican or Democratic, have rec- 
ognized this. 

Nowadays there are increasing tendencies for direct ne- 
gotiations between political heads, short circuiting regular 
diplomatic channels. Diplomacy is one of the few fields 
of endeavor in the modern world where the expert appears 
to be losing ground. Some of the results of direct nego- 
tiations are not so happy. i.e.. Hitler and Mussolini. 

I think the world could stand some more Bill Phillips 
and Joe Grews. William Phillips stands out as a most en- 
gaging specimen of the American Foreign Service. His 
“Ventures in Diplomacy” is a most interesting chronicle of 
American diplomatic life in the last 50 years and it is 
written with charm and modesty. I recommend it most 
highly to all the readers of the JOURNAL. 


Geography of Living Things, by Margaret S. Anderson. 
Philosophical Library, New York, New York, 1952, 202 
pages, $2.75. 


Reviewed by Dr. Ltoyp D, BLAck 


Mrs. Anderson, who, until her untimely death in Sep- 
tember. 1952, was Lecturer in Geography at the University 
of Cambridge, England, has produced a very interesting 
volume in the Teach Yourself Series. She emphasizes that 
her objective was not merely to relate facts but rather to 
induce an attitude of mind. This attitude of mind that 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BOOKSHELF (from page 42) 


she would have her readers achieve is an awareness of the 
“altogetherness” of unity of a landscape. the balance of 
Nature. The subject matter deals with the direct and in- 
direct effects of the environment upon Man, and more im- 
portant, the effects of Man upon the physical environment, 
both animate and inaminate. We are reminded that Man 
MR eine is still just an animal, with all the physical and 
We can 
split atoms, fly faster than sound, and talk familiarly to our 
friends half a world away, but we can neither live without 
plants to feed us, nor choose the sex of our children, nor 
even control on the large scale the rate at which our num- 
bers shall increase.” Although recognizing the wide range 
of choice open to Man in the way he uses his environment. 
Mrs. Anderson leans closer to a philosophy of environmental 
determinism than to one of “possibilism.” 

The most interesting sections of the book deal with various 
aspects of food. Examples of diet and nutrition in many 
parts of the world are given. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on soils and water as “the link between the inanimate 
inorganic world and the world of living things.” Pests and 
diseases are stressed, not only as destroyers of food but also 
as killers of men or reducers of human efficiency. 

Throughout the book there is frequent reference to popu- 
lation growth, with an undertone of Malthusian concern for 
the ability of the land to keep up the pace. Examples of 
famine conditions in many areas are cited. Loss of food 
production from soil erosion, floods. pests and diseases is 
mentioned frequently. Mrs. Anderson is deeply concerned 
that in so many places Man abuses Nature and thus reduces 
the base for support of rapidly increasing populations. Her 
viewpoint is essentially pessimistic, and her plea is that Man 
live in closer harmony with Nature. 

Mrs. Anderson has dealt in charming style with a subject 
of universal interest. In these days of scientific achievement 
and political crisis it is well to be brought down to earth and 
to realize that, after all, Man is just an animal and depends 
for his very existence upon plant life. soil, and water. 
Foreign affairs specialists will discover that this book pro- 
vides an unfamiliar but useful approach for the analysis of 
the basic relations of man and environment in a given area 
—relations “governed by biological laws ...... although 
their existence is often ignored by planners and politicians.” 


High Jungles and Low, by Archie Carr. University of 
Florida Press. Gainesville, 1953. pp. 223. $4.50 
Reviewed by ALICE RAINE 

Dr. Carr’s book opens up the rather virgin field of 
Honduran and Nicaraguan fauna and flora which, as visit- 
ing Professor of Biology at the United Fruit’s Escuela 
Agricola Panamerican, he got to know well. For those of 
us who have lived or traveled in the American Tropics 
and have often wished for a Who’s Who of its strange 
animals and plants, the first section of High Jungles and 
Low is a handy guide. As all literature which conveys the 
author’s deep knowledge of and interest in his subject, this 
section is the best part of Dr. Carr’s book. The lives and 
loves of beasts and plants are vividly described. often in in- 
spired prose. 

But abruptly the author leaves his turtles and tamagas to 
give his seven-point program on how to improve inter- 
American relations, followed by a_ third section on 


Nicaraguan history, and as a bonus 75 pages of his diary. 
recounting a jungle expedition. This reader could not hel) 
regretting that Dr. Carr, having taught for five vears under 
the famed Dr. Popenoe at the school mentioned above—a 
most successful experiment in inter-American cooperation,— 
did not instead describe it at greater length. 

The introduction, written by Rafael Heliodoro Valle. 
erudite Ambassador of Honduras in Washington, is a 
poetical essay on his country where “in the high forests 
midday is prolonged dawn. and on the crisped steppes 


phantom faces seem to hang in the golden shimmer of the 
ait.” 


The Parliament of Franee, by David W. S. Lidderale. 
Praeger, Inc., New York, 296pp., $4.75. 
Reviewed by LiBBEY 

Foreign Service personnel who are assigned to France 
will find in D. W. S. Lidderdale’s “The Parliament of 
France” a very useful handbook on French parliamentary 
rules and practices. The major part of the book is devoted 
to a full description of the procedural steps which regu- 
late the introduction and passage of legislation in the two 
legislative Houses; in this sense, it is a short cut to the 
Parliament’s Manual of Rules (The Réglements). A few 
chapters are given over to a somewhat summary treatment 
of the historical origins of French parliamentary pro- 
cedure and to the development of parliamentary govern- 
ment in post-war France. 

The book’s interpretive passages are less comprehensive 
and therefore less satisfying to the reader. Mr. Lidderdale 
properly draws attention .to certain constitutional weak- 
nesses that are responsible in part, for governmental insta- 
bility in France. He pertinently assesses the power of the 
Lower House and the relative weakness of the Upper. as 
well as their relationships to the Council of Ministers. But 
he does not discuss the imbalance of the legislative and 
executive powers which results from the unequal blend of 
opposing principles of “government by assembly” and 
parliamentary government peculiar to the Fourth Republic. 

Very few errors mar the book as a whole, although the 
constant revision of the Rules does necessitate re-checking 
the Articles’ numbers as cited in the footnotes. There are a 
few serious omissions: the author fails to mention that the 
Lower House may kill a piece of legislation in the final 
vote on the ensemble of the Bill after it has voted favor- 
ably on each of the Bill’s separate articles: he omits de- 
tails as to how Articles 51 of the Constitution has been 
circumvented, resulting in frequent government crises; and. 
finally, although it is true that the Constitution itself does 
not confer upon the Lower House the power to dissolve 
itself, an ordinary law passed by the Lower House amend- 
ing the deputies’ tenure of office would permit of dissolution. 

(Continued on page 46) 


BIRTHS 

JERNEGAN. A son, Brownrigg, born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Jernegan on November 11, 1953 in Washington, D. C. 
STEELE. A daughter, Cynthia Jean, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen L. Steele on September 8, 1953 in Monterrey, Mexico. 
HART. A daughter, Judith Ella, born to Mr. and Mrs. Park- 
er T. Hart on November 7, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 
WHITE. A son, Rollie H. III, born to Mr. and Mrs. Rollie 
H. White. Jr.. November 15, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 40) 
MONTERREY 


Having participated in the inaugural ceremonies at the 
Falcon Dam site on the international border, CONSUL GEN- 
ERAL GERALD A. MOKMa returned to Monterrey on October 
19th with members of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. This Committee, composed of Senators Cape- 
hart (Indiana), Bricker (Ohio), Frear (Delaware), Con- 
gressman Spence (Kentucky), officials of the Business Ad- 
visory Committee, Banking Committee, Departments of 
State and Treasury, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Import-Export Bank made Mon- 
terrey the starting point for travels that would take them 
through various Latin and South American countries. 

On the evening of the 19th the Committee and staff mem- 
bers, together with 150 prominent American and Mexican 
businessmen, were honored at a dinner given by the Consul 
General and the Governor of the State of Nuevo Leon, Jose 
Vivanco, at Mr. Mokma’s home. 

On the following day one of Monterrey’s leading indus- 
tries gave a large luncheon followed by a conference of 
leading businessmen of the area. The meeting which. dis- 
cussed the manner in which trade between the two countries 
could be increased drew loud applause from local press 
and radio. 

In the evening of the 20th the Committee was present at 
a dinner given by one of the local steel mills where they wit- 
nessed the blowing of a Bessmer furnace and rolling mill 
operations. 

A great deal of the Committee’s success in Monterrey can 
be attributed to the behind-the-scenes work of the Consul 
General and his staff: Executive OFFricer, RALPH S. 
ScHWEITZER; Liaison Officer. JoHN C. CREEDEN. JR.; and 
PAO Ricuarp C. SALvATIERRA of USIA. These gentlemen 
spent many hours in planning and ironing-out details. 


Owen L. Steele 
SAN JOSE 


Morning coats emerged from their mothballs in Novem- 
ber for the inauguration of Costa Rica’s new President, Jose 
Figures. The colorful state ceremonies, held at the stadium 
to accommodate cheering thousands, were the midway point 
in a week of intense social activity. 

Members of the Embassy staff, the Foreign Office and 
the score or more of visiting delegations—from countries 
as remote as Liberia and Japan—turned into quick-change 
artists as they rushed to the airport to greet dawn arrivals, 
hurried home for the white gloves necessary to 11 a.m. 
functions, converted to cocktail dress at 6 p.m. and burst 
wearily out of ball gowns and wing collars as another dawn 
came up. 

Apart irom the rites of protocol, highlights of the week 
were the reception offered by outgoing Foreign Minister 
Fernando Lara Bustamante at San José’s Union Club, a din- 
ner given by the Hon, Ropert C. Hitt, Ambassador to Costa 
Rica; a production of Moliere’s “The Miser” by the Univer- 
sity Theater Group at the Teatro Nacional, a Country Club 
luncheon given by incoming Foreign Minister Mario Esqui- 
vel, and a full-dress banquet with President Figueres as host. 

Head of the U.S. Special Delegation was the Hon. JouHn 
Capot Lopce, Governor of Connecticut, named by President 


Eisenhower as Special Ambassador and Personal Repre- 
sentative. 
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Other delegates, accompanied by their wives, were Am- 
bassador Hill; the Hon. Brooks Hays, House of Representa- 
tives; the Hon. NATHANIEL P. Davis, former Ambassado: 
to Costa Rica; Mr. Jack D. Neat, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Middle American Affairs (State); Mr. CHARLES 
ALLAN STEWART, First Secretary of Embassy, San Jose: 
Cot. CHarves B. Layton, Army Attaché, resident in Pana- 
ma; CAPTAIN WILLIAM KirRTEN, Jr., Navy Attaché, resident 
in Mexico; CoL. VERNON P. Martin, Air Attaché, resident 
in Guatemala; Mr. Davin A. pELIMA, Commercial Attaché, 
San Jose, and Mr. Joun B. Crume, Second Secretary of 
Embassy, San Jose. 


Agnes S. Crume 


THE BOOKSHELF (from page 44) 


The Redeemers, by Leo W. Schwarz; foreword by Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay. Farrar, Straus and Young, New York, 
1953. 385 pages, $4.50. 

Reviewed by RicHarD STRAUS 


“And Moses said unto Pharoah, Thus saith the Lord, 
God of the Hebrews: Let my people go!”” And after many 
trials and forty years in the wilderness, the people reached 
the promised land. The Redeemers is the saga of these 
same people, many centuries later, when they were kept in 
DP camps in Germany and when they and their leaders also 
demanded: let the people go. This book is not a novel. It is 
a deeply moving, well-documented account of the life of the 
Jewish displaced persons in the American Zone of Germany, 
of their struggle for existence and of their constant demands 
for entry into Palestine. Leo W. Schwarz has captured the 
spirit of the years from 1945 to 1949 with a unique inti- 
macy which only one who was closely associated with these 
people could achieve. 

Many of the leaders of these Jewish camp communities 
are unknown, yet their achievements have left an indelible 
mark on world history. Their pressure for a Jewish home- 
land, perhaps more than any other factor, was responsible 
for the establishment of the state of Israel by the United 
Nations. For here, in camps in Germany,. were the rem- 
nants of the Jewish population of Europe following the Nazi 
attempt at their complete eradication. Constantly increasing 
in number as a result of the influx of Jews from behind the 
Iron Curtain, this group was to a large extent responsible 
for the recognition of the U.N. Commission that only im- 
mediate opening of Palestine to Jewish immigration could 
relieve the miseries of camp life and establish a long-range 
solution to the uprooting of these people during the war 
years. 

Those who have forgotten the story of the ship, Exodus, 
1947 and the events leading to its tragic history will find in 
The Redeemers a rewarding account of the struggles, the 
hope, the courage which led to the final accomplishment 
which these people sought—a homeland. In retrospect one 
cannot but agree with General Clay’s statement in the Fore- 
word: “Their story deserves to be told, for perhaps the tell- 
ing will help to prevent it from ever happening again.” 


CORRECTION 


Frederick A. Kuhn, whose name appeared on a re- 
cent “Officer Retirements and Resignations” list, is 


with USIA at Lima, Peru. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPT. (from page 19) 


spent most of his career in the Far East and Latin America. 

The HonoraBLe W. WaALton BUTTERWORTH, now Am- 
bassador to Sweden, has been assigned to London as Min- 
ister and Deputy Chief of Mission, replacing JuLius C. 
Howes, who is undertaking a temporary assignment in 
the Department of State in relation to Trieste. WARE ADAMS 


will be chargé d’affaires until a new Ambassador is ap- 
pointed. 


The HonoraB_e Davin McKenpbreE Key, former Ambas- 
sador to Burma and most recently advisor to the American 
Delegation to the United Nations has been appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs. He 
succeeds the HonoraABLE Ropert D. Murpuy, designated 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 


Personals 


Harry C. Hawkins, formerly director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Minister for Economic Affairs at Lon- 
don, will direct a study of United States Foreign Trade 
Policy since 1932 at the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy. The study will be made with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation as part of the activities of the 
School’s recently established Clayton Center for Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs. 


Ellsworth Bunker 


Robinson Mecellivaine 


The HonoraBLeE ELLSworRTH BUNKER, former Ambassa- 
dor to Italy and Argentina, has become the new. full-time 
salaried President of the American Red Cross. 

Rosinson McI.vaine, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, was appointed Chairman of the United 
States Delegation to the Carribbean Commission. 

The HonoraBte C. Doucias Ditton, Ambassador to 
France, and Mrs. DILLon have announced the engagement 
ef their duaghter, Miss Phyllis Ellsworth Dillon, to Officer 
Candidate Mark McCampbell Collins, U.S.M.C., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis J. Collins of Cleveland. 

The HonoraB_Le Georce C. McGHEE, former Ambassador 
to Turkey, praised the foreign policy enacted by President 
Truman in Greece and Turkey in an address to the Wom- 
an’s National Democratic Club. 

The HonoraB_e JoHNn J. McCLoy, former United States 
High Commissioner to Germany, was elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Henry PARKMAN, JR., a Boston lawyer, was appointed 
United States Assistant High Commissioner. Mr. Parkman 
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will be especially concerned with Berlin’s prosperity. His 
aim will be to get more business for the city, increase its 
industrial output and reduce unemployment. 

CuHarLeEs M. SporrorD, former United States deputy rep- 
resentative on the North Atlantic Council, was elected te 
the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. 


In an address given at the Study Center for International 
Reconciliation in Italy, the HoNoRABLE CLARE Bootu Luce 
stated. “Somewhere in the fusion of European pessimism 
and American optimism we shall find the middle ground of 
confidence without illusions, faith without fanaticism, sober 
realism without cynicism, that we shall need to deal with 
the problems of this disordered age.” 


HERBERT Hoover, Jr., and Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon met in Tehran to discuss aspects of the British-Iran- 
ian oil problem. 

Mrs. RicHarD SANGER, whose husband is Public Affairs 
Adviser to Assistant Secretary Henry A. Byroade, enter- 
tained Lady Rama Rau during her week in Washington. 
While Lady Rama Rau was here, she spoke at the Friends’ 
Meeting House under the joint auspices of the Planned 
Parenthood Associations of the District of Columbia and of 
Montgomery County. 

Former Secretary of State GENERAL GeorcE C. MARSHALL 
recovered from an illness in time to sail for Norway to re- 
ceive the Nobel Peace Prize. 


Public Aftairs Reorganization 


A reorganization of the Office of Public Affairs resulted 
in the establishment of the following Divisions: Public Ser- 
vices Division (SEV) (Formerly PL and Special Program 
and Writing Staff). composed of the General Publications 
Branch. Speech and Special Drafting Branch, Magazine 
and Feature Press Branch, Organization Liaison Branch, 
and the Public Correspondence Branch: Public Studies Di- 
vision (PS) (remains as is); Historical Division (HD) 
(fromerly RE). composed of the Policy Studies Branch, 
the Research Advisory Branch, Foreign Relations Branch, 
and German Documents Branch. In addition, the functions, 
supplies, equipment and personnel of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Branch of the former Division of Public Liaison are 
transferred herewith to the News Division. 


Leopold Figl 


Leopold Figl. former Austrian Chancellor featured in.“A 
Glass of Beer for the Chancellor” published in the July 
JoURNAL. was appointed Foreign Minister in place of Dr. 
Karl Gruber. Herr Figl spent the war years as a prisoner in 
German concentration camps. The day after Hitler’s entry 
into Austria he was arrested and sent to Dachau for five 
years. At the very end of the war he was sentenced to be 
shot. but the arrival of the Russian troops saved him. He 
served as Chancellor of Austria from November, 1945, un- 
til March, 1953. 


FOA Reductions 


The Foreign Operations Administration has reduced its 
Washington administrative staff by 350 persons or 25%, 
and has reduced ‘its administrative staff in Europe from 789 
on January 1 to about 398 in late November, an Associated 
Press story stated. Overall, the FOA now has one-third 
fewer administrative jobs paying $12,000 a year or more, 
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and has instituted administrative savings amounting to 15 | 


million dollars a year, it was reported. 


Wives’ Luncheon 


The two ranking ladies greeting guests at the Foreign Ser- 
vice Wives’ luncheon recently were Mrs. JouHN Foster DUL- 
Les and Mrs. WALTER BEDELL Situ. Other ladies in the 
receiving line were Mrs. Henry A. Byroape, Mrs. Cari W. 
Mc Carb_e, Mrs. Joun M. Casort, Mrs. Livincston T. MEr- 
cHANT, Mrs. Epwarp T. WarLes, Mrs. JouHn Farr 
mons, and Mrs. Geratp A. Drew. 

Vrs. FRepeRIcK W. JANDREY was chairman of the lunch- 
eon committee for the group and Mrs. V. Lansinc CoLLins 
and Mrs. Henry B. Day were co-chairmen of the decora- 
tions committee, with Mrs. Joun I, Getz assisting. Mrs. 


James E. HENDERSON was the chairman of the hostesses’ 
committee. 


Retire Near San Diego 7 
The San Diego Union devoted almost a full page of its 


Sunday society section to a story about retired State De- | 


partment and Foreign Service Officers living near San Diego. 
Listed as members of this group were Dr. and Mrs. ALFRED 
Witt KuierortH, Mr. and Mrs. C. PAUL FLETCHER, MR. 
and Mrs. SAMUEL S, Dixon, and Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM 


Warwick Corcoran. Also Mr. and Mrs. RicHarp MARM:~- | 
DUKE DE LAMBERT, Dr. and Mrs. Georce Lewis PHILLIPS, | 


and Mrs. Joun L. CALDWELL. 


Despatch Agents 
A 25% increase in the number of shipments handled by 
the U. S. Despatch Agencies in New York, San Francisco 
(Continued on page 50) 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE | 


For foreign service officers and personnel 
While you’re abroad we do your shopping at home 
Just mail us your list . . . we'll take care of everything 


Insured delivery * Substantial savings on most items 
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Furniture Radios Gifts Household Appliances 


THE GUILD SHOPPERS 
47 W. 34 St., N.Y. C. Tel. TR. 7-4186 


Cable address: Waltathan, N. Y. C. 


For Every Occasion 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


| 


EM. 3-6465 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE | 


DEPARTMENT 


THE McLAUGHLIN COMPANY 
1121 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone: COlumbia 5-7500 Cable: MACOPLA 


Wharine General 


Personal Property — Accident and Sickness 
Automobile — Marine — Casualty — Fire 


“Dedicated to providing dollar insurance to 
Americans and American business abroad” 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel: 


It is only two blocks from the State Department 
It offers family accommodations 

One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 
apartments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 

(5) Reasonable rates—$5.00 to $8.00 double 


CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


(2) 
(3) 


THE CREDIT UNION IS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


_. . Use it to help 
solve those financial problems. 
See your administrative officer 
for further details. 


Your Credit Union can 


tails. 


help you! See your 

Total Shares 
cer for further de- $977,627 


A place to save... 


STATE. DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


....A place to borrow 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPT. (from page 49) 


and New Orleans over the past two years has been reported. 
This represents an increase of 9.555 shipments since 1951. 


New Department Building 


A presentation of the Department of State’s housing prob- 
lem made to the General Services Administrator and the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings included material which 
estimated that it is costing the American taxpayer 214 mil- 
lion dollars extra per year to maintain the Department’s 
Washington operations in 22 separate buildings. Moreover, 
it was pointed out, security hazards are much greater than 
they would be if the Department had one building large 
enough to accommodate all its functions. A new building, 
furthermore, would pay for itself in 10 or 12 years time, it 
was estimated. Presenting the case of the State Department 
to the Administrator and Commissioner were UNDER SEc- 
RETARY OF STATE Dono_p Louri£. AssIsSTANT SECRETARY 
Waites, and W. D. Wricut. Director of the Office of Oper- 
ating Facilities. 


Allowances and Differentials 


A higher cost-of-living index in Washington lowered 
post allowances in some posts, the Newsletter stated last 
month. Allowance decreases affected Bari. Milan, Palermo. 
Turin, and Venice; more favorable exchange rates elim- 
inated the allowances for Haifa and Tel Aviv. and lowered 
the allowance in Jerusalem; Trieste was reduced, as were 
Nassau. Baghdad, Aruba, and Basra. Damascus and Beirut 
lost their post allowances completely. and Moscow. Jidda. 
and Dhahran dropped two classes. 

Heavier import duties caused post allowance increases in 
Bangkok and Dacca, and a variety of factors caused in- 
creases for Karachi, Saigon. Hanoi, Phnom Penh, Vietnam, 
Ankara, and Istanbul. 

Madras and New Delhi dropped 10° while Bombay and 
Calcutta dropped 5%. Maracaibo, Tegucigalpa and Cairo 
went off the differential list altogether. as did all Japanese 
and Israeli posts. Reduced differentials are also in force in 
Djakarta, Medan, Surabaya, and Taipei. 


FOA to States 


Jerry Kluttz’s Federal Diary reported that an attempt 
will be made to further decentralize the new Foreign Oper- 
ations Agency and to assign more of its functions to private 
concerns and state institutions. Mr. Kluttz reported that 
Mr. Stassen has told his top staff that he plans to shift the 
operation of some of FOA’s technical services to the land 
grant colleges and to private organizations. 


Reduction in Force 


“One of the difficulties with a reduction-in-force program 
is that. while it meets, very effectively, the immediate finan- 
cial objectives it is intended to achieve, unexpected resig- 
nations or a change in the calculated attrition rate may 
reduce the size of the working force following a reduction- 
in-force to a figure below that which should be maintained 
continuously. This situation has arisen in several categories, 
particularly that of stenographers and accounting clerks 
where unexpected large numbers of resignations immediate- 
ly after the announcement of the reductions made it possible 
to cancel some separation notices issued to employees in 
these categories. It is possible that additional voluntary sep- 


arations in the future will enable the Department to re- 
employ some employees who have been separated.” (From 
the Foreign Service News Letter.) 


Foreign Buildings Operations Show 


Reviewed at full column length by the New York Times’ 
Aline B. Louchheim was the FBO show at the Museum of 
Modern Art called “Architecture for the State Department.” 
The models and photographs of the nine buildings displayed 
included embassy and consulate office buildings as well as 
staff housing units and library-information centers. Stated 
Miss Louchheim, “Although several different architectural 
firms are represented, they share a common, twentieth-cen- 
tury architectural vocabulary. It is one that aims at frank 
expression of both structure and function; clear separation 
and articulation of parts; use of modern technology and 
such materials as steel, glass and reinforced concrete; 
beauty through clarity, relationships of parts and careful 
detailing. Above all, there has been an attempt to achieve 
dignity without pomposity, to create a sense of importance 
but not of overbearing officialdom, to express the idea of an 
official government building and yet not to lose sight of 
human scale.” 


“Leave It to the Girls” 


“There is also the question whether it is right and legal 
to employ women as ambassadors. . . . One would not with 
good success have women bear arms, for there is not to be 
found in women as often as in men the invincible courage 
that provides the greatest protection in time of war. The 
peculiar qualities of women are tenderness, mercy, pity, 
virtues which even in a most successful war are oftentimes 
dangerous. . . . However, on embassies one does not apply 
force, but rather intelligence, diligence, alertness, threats and 
flattery, of which women are capable, sometimes even to 
greater degree than men. . . . But I shall not say more lest 
I encourage the vanity of women, a failing to which they 
are usually prone. . . .” (Cornelius van Bykershoed, Ques- 
tionum Juria Publici Libri Duo, Leyden. 1737, pp. 219-222.) 


TROPICAL DOLDRUMS (from page 35) 


year. The Department is telling its employees that, despite 
the RIF, its work requirements for the nexi ten years are 
such that the actual man-years can be reduced a further 
8%. Has it told the Budget Bureau? the Congress? the 
White House? Why didn’t it say so before the appropriation 
bill was passed, when everything was supposed to be cut to 
the bone? Brother, you’re glad you’re not in Washington! 
You won't have to explain it. Wouldn’t it have been better 
to have fought the leave accumulation case with vigor from 
the beginning? Maybe it was; you don’t know. You're 
way down here in the tropics. 

You wonder about the legal obligations under Section 931 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. Congress can change 
it, but can it take away the rights you acquired before the 
change was made? 

You remember when just after the war the Army cut 
down its maximum leave accumulation from 120 days to 60 
days. Congress did the right thing and provided the money 
for lump-sum payments. No one chiselled away at those 
extra 60 days—the obligation was honored and the men 
were paid in full. Maybe Congress was mindful of the mil- 
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lions of votes involved. Maybe somebody fought the Army 
case. Who was fighting the case for the Foreign Service 
now—the fight for honesty im the discharge of a public in- 
dehtedness? 


| (Wherever You Ar... 


There were those earlier regulations which had irked. The | 


new home leave regulation in 1952 deprived you after 214 
years overseas of the 60 calendar days previously promised 
by law, and gave you 5 work days (7 calendar days) in- 


stead. You borrowed 15 on the future (which you have | 


only just paid back), took your 20 days’ annual. and “en- 
joyed” 40 days at home, half of it in buying, preparing, and 
packing for your next post. All in the game! And now you 
can’t even “borrow” anymore. 

Then there was the one about the period for home leave 
now being extended from two to three years. Well, three 
(or more?) years in this day-in-day-out sweat-box, without 


any break in going to the States (which might be in sum- | 
mertime anyway) wouldn’t kill you, so what the hell! But | 


those chaps at some swanky, temperate, comfortable post in 
Europe—they could choose to stay four years (who 
wouldn’t?), and get a prize of a paid-for home leave in be- 


tween for doing so. Well, it’s wonderful to have your cake | 


and eat it too—if you are assigned in the right spot. Who 


dreamed that one up? Wonder what’s happened to all those | 


fellows who were talking a few years ago about how the For- 
eign Service employee needed frequent “re-Americaniza- 
tion,” to keep him a good U.S. representative abroad. Is 
anybody fighting that battle now? And you think of your 
kid. Going to a foreign school, getting home now, they say, 
every three years (they'll make it four, five or more) in- 
stead of the two promised in 1946. How was she going to 
grow up to be an American? Who was fighting for the kids? 

Somehow, behind all this fol-de-rol, there must be some 
assumptions and reasoning that make sense. If so, why 
don’t they tell us? Oh yes, one can blame it on the Budget 


Bureau, the Civil Service, and all the “levellers” who see | 


public service solely in terms of the scrupulous Washington 
clerk who demands, and usually gets, all her “rights.” And 
then there is the Congress which passes laws for a general- 
ized public service without being shown the necessity for 
maintaining a small specialized Foreign Service, as unique 
from the Civil Service as is the Army or Navy. 


But there are people, you remember, who fought the bat- 
tles for the armed services, and also for the Civil Service. 
Who, you wonder, fights the battle for the small Foreign 
Service? A battle not for special privilege, but just to re- 
tain enough of the conditions of a professional service to 
compensate for being out of the States all your life, for tak- 
ing the knocks pretty consistently, and for being on the job 
24 hours a day. Not a battle for any victory, but at least a 
defensive skirmish to bolster the flagging morale of a great 
body of men and women who seem to have been forgotten 
in levelling procedures at home, the assumptions of which 
do not apply to them. 

The hour-hand shows 6, and the basket is still piled high. 
The early tropic twilight is beginning to descend and there is 
that cocktail party of the Capricornia Consul at 6:30. 
Oh well, there will be plenty of time during that en- 
forced extra leave of the coming year to catch up on back- 
work. And plenty of time in years to come to reflect on the 
decline and fall of the Foreign Service. Unless—the people 
who can, start fighting! 
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DIPLOMACY AND THE PRESS (from page 25) 


truth of the story, he can decline to comment or he can 
indulge in a bit of circumlocution which permits of no 
definite conclusion. To choose the first alternative is ex- 
tremely hazardous since, if frequently resorted to, it will 
result in undermining the confidence of the working press 
and the public in the integrity of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. Such a loss of confidence in turn affects 
seriously the effectiveness of the Department in discharging 
its functions. 


If he declines to comment, his reticence may in some cases 
be interpreted as indirect confirmation of the story. Such 
a result is clearly undesirable but it would in most cases be 
far preferable to the unfortunate consequences of choosing 
the first alternative. As for the last alternative—an in- 
conclusive response—it is not a device which will earn the 
political officer a great deal of respect from the press. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that there are instances 
in which it is the only practical way in which an inquiry 
based upon a serious leak can be handled without violating 
security or doing considerable damage to United States 
interests. 


On the Positive Side 


So far I have been speaking about the limitations of the 
political officer in dealing with the press. On the positive 
side, there are many occasions on which the geographic 
desk officer in the Department or the Foreign Service Officer 
in the field can be helpful to the press in furnishing back- 
ground information which tends to place critical develop- 
ments in their proper historical perspective. Frequently, 
this type of guidance can be as valuable to a newspaper- 
man as more specific spot information. Moreover. it can 
usually be done without in any way jeopardizing security. 

In this connection I am thinking particularly of a crisis- 
type situation such as we have recently experienced in the 
case of Trieste. Obviously, in view of the sensitive nature 
of the problem, its highly emotional content, and the fact 
that a final resolution of the problem is still pending, it 
would not be feasible to make public details concerning 
the course or status of the negotiations. It is, however, both 
possible and desirable to brief the press on the historical 
background of the problem, the nature of the United States 
interest and the various factors and forces which are at 
play. To a limited extent the political officer may also be 
able to correct certain items of misinformation picked up 
by correspondents without in any way jeopardizing the out- 
come of the discussions. 


Another way in which the political officer can cooperate 
with the press is by making available to correspondents in- 
formation which can be used effectively to explain the 
United States position on a given issue and at the same time 
refute or counteract propaganda charges leveled against us 
or our allies by Communist spokesmen or organizations. 


A briefing of this sort can be utilized by the press as a 
general yardstick against which to measure the flood of 
rumors and statements emanating from the various capitals 
involved. While not necessarily guaranteeing a completely 
accurate presentation of developments, it may result in re- 
ducing to a tolerable minimum the damaging distortions and 
inaccuracies. 


Let us look for a moment at the problems of the working 
newsman in dealing with the Department or an Embassy 
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abroad. The first fact which must be understood here is the 
highly competitive nature of the newspaper business, par- 
ticularly in the United States. Translated into very human 
terms, this means that the given correspondent has to pro- 
duce or he is out on the street. Not only is he under heavy 
pressure from his paper to get a story on this or that devel- 
opment—usually in a ridiculously short time—but he js 
constantly faced with the threat of a “scoop” or “exclusive” 
by one of his colleagues. Thus, when his office requests a 
story on some fast-breaking development abroad involving 
this country, he has no choice but to write such a story. 
Sooner or later he is going to approach a political officer in 
ihe Department (or the Embassy as the case may be) for 
assistance. As we have indicated, there are instances in 
which the political officer is powerless to help because of 
security and other considerations. In so far as it is feasible 
to do so, however, it is patently in the interest of the De- 
partment to see that the story that is written is as accurate 
and free of distortion as possible. 


In preceding paragraphs I have devoted some space to the 
responsibilities of the political officer in this joint endeavor 
of public enlightenment and have emphasized the necessity 
of a scrupulous regard for honesty and frankness in dealing 
with the press. This requirement applies equally to the mem- 
bers of the press in their relations with the Department and 
the Foreign Service. The correspondent who misuses infor- 
mation furnished to him on a strictly “background” basis or 
distorts facts made available to him in the course of open 
discussions should not be surprised when he finds a general 
reluctance on the part of political officers to deal with him 
at all. 


There is another subject I would like to touch on very 
briefly, namely. the responsibilities of the press with respect 
to the national interest. I referred above to this phenome- 
non of newspaper world known popularly as “exclusive.” 
One type of “exclusive” originates when a newsman or col- 
umnist uncovers a headline story on his own initiative or is 
on the receiving end of confidential or classified information 
given to him by an irresponsible or careless official. In such 
a situation he is torn between the desire to earn kudos in his 
profession by filing a sensational story and the realization 
that publication of the facts may be directly or indirectly 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States or its allies. 
Too often the decision is made in favor of the “scoop,” the 
story is filed and the damage is done. With the United 
States thrust by circumstances into the position of leader- 
ship of the free world, the responsibilities of both the politi- 
cal officer and the newspaperman have become much more 
serious. We are playing “for keeps” and every member of 
the team must assume his fair share of the responsibility for 
guarding the national interest. This interest must be the 
overriding consideration whenever a choice such as I have 
mentioned must be made. To their credit it must be said 
that the great majority of responsible newsmen have ac- 
cepted this challenge of responsibility. 


By way of conclusion I should like to reemphasize the 
point which I have tried to make above—that the task of 
keeping the American people adequately informed on inter- 
national developments is a joint responsibility of the dip- 


lomat and the newsman. It is a responsibility which must — 


be carried out in a spirit of cooperation and mutual trust. 
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FOUR SENSES (from page 32) 


of perspective, | mean the ability to distinguish what is | 


important, what is basic, and worth fighting for, from what 


is temporary, a trivial vanity, a superficial irritant on which | 


we should wisely “give,” roll with the punch, humor a whim 
or a national prejudice. 

I think this sense of perspective is vital today. It is this 
quality which gives the needed flexibility and resilience to 
our conduct in our position of world leadership. It is what 
makes us understand that American leadership is not a pop- 
ularity contest. Rather it is the ability to inspire confidence 
and belief in our calm wisdom, our basic character, our 
moderation, patience and restraint, our tolerance and under- 
standing—the qualities so often misunderstood and abused 
at home with cries of “appeasement.” 

Without this sense of perspective. we would misdirect 
our energies and waste our leadership, our great power, on 
ihe wrong objectives. 

The third sense is the sense of integrity. This is so ob- 
vious that it needs little more than listing. I mean it in the 
broadest, intellectual meaning and no one will question its 
importance. It excludes the “smart.” the “cunning.” being 
“tricky,” “pulling a fast one” or emulating the popular 
conception of Machiavelli in dealings with foreign govern- 
ments or peoples and in dealings with our own. 

I may illustrate this last by describing the technique em- 
ployed by a former nameless Foreign Service Officer to build 
a high score for himself for accuracy in his political report- 
ing forecasts. I learned about it when I was assigned to one 
of his former posts, and fell heir to his secretary. 

This FSO sent in to Washington two despatches each 
week, both of which went into the pouch which left at noon 
on Friday. On Friday morning it was his habit to summon 
his secretary. and dictate for an hour or two a despatch 
dated “Friday” which covered the political events of the pre- 
ceding week. Then, that despatch completed. he would dic- 
tate a second, shorter despatch dated the previous “Monday” 
in which he would summarize his amazingly accurate fore- 
casts for the week. 

Those who lack this vital sense of integrity are invariably 
discovered and are known over the years and throughout 
the world. They help destroy that confidence in us at home 
and abroad which is so essential to our leadership and to the 


dignity and spirit of enlightened self-interest with which we | 


must conduct ourselves. 

The fourth, or common sense, has frequently been called 
horse sense though whether that term is too flattering a trib- 
ute to that great but passing steed I am too poor a horse- 


man to say. We all know what common sense is, even those | 


of us who don’t have it. However, defining it is hard. It 
involves the ability to determine what is practical of attain- 
ment and what is not; what is the practical way of attain- 
ing it and what is not. Above all, it seems to me it implies 
a knowledge and understanding of men and their motives, 


their capabilities and their intentions, in this imperfect | 


world, without which the most tragic errors would be com- 
mitted. 

These four senses then, I think, are what we need and 
what to a high degree we have in our Foreign Service today. 
It is a Service of which there is none better in the world 
and in tribute to it I should like to read a quotation many 
of you have read in our JOURNAL and which was also quoted 
in a recent speech by General Smith. It bears repetition in 

(Continued on page 60) 
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GOLDEN ROCK (from page 27) 


“The numerous letters found on board them, plainly prove 
that (their Hulls and Masts excepted) all their Rigging. 
Sails, Canon, Powder, Ammunition, and stores of all Kinds. 
in order to navigate them, were sent from this island, with- 
out whose Assistance the American Navigation could not 
possibly have been supported.” 

Rodney was not only amazed at what he found on St. 
Eustatius. He was also greatly angered. “A nest of vipers,” 
he called the island. “a nest of villains; they deserve a 
scourging, and they shall be scourged.” and in this tem- 
per he acted with great severity. All property on The 
Golden Rock, both public and private, was declared forfeit | 
to the British King (an act for which he was later severely | 
criticized). The great warehouses were unroofed, the | 
fortifications dismantled, the coffer dams broken to let in | 

| 
| 


the sea, the records (official and private) burned, and large | 
numbers of prisoners (including more than 2000 unfortu- | 
nate American seamen) were taken. The booty in mer- | 
chandise was enormous; although never inventoried, its — 
value has been variously estimated at from £3,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, exclusive of the value of the ships. By one 
means or another this vast store was shipped away, or dis- 
posed of, to the ruin of the original owners. The Golden | 
Rock was shattered, never to glitter in like fashion again. | 

One of the interesting conjectures of history is whether 
the American Revolution could have succeeded without 
the supplies obtained from St. Eustatius. Sir George Brydges 
Rodney (who was raised to the peerage by a grateful Sov- | 
ereign for destroying the island) was no amateur in matters 
of strategy and logistics and he blamed all on The Golden 
Rock. In a letter to Rear-Admiral Sir Peter Parker. Rodney 
states “The taking of St. Eustatius has been a most severe 
Blow to the French and the Americans. I may venture to 
affirm, that had it not been for this infamous island. the | 
American Rebellion could not possibiy have subsisted.” 
And in a letter to Lady Rodney, he declared “This rock of 
only six miles in length and three in breadth, has done Eng- 
land more harm than all the arms of her most potent ene- | 
mies, and alone supported the infamous American rebel- | 
lion.” | 

And so St. Eustatius passed into history. In destroying | 
it, and ruining the American and Dutch “villains” who sup- | 
plied the revolution from that island, Rodney hoped that he | 
had effectively closed the barn door. But he was too late. 
The horse had escaped, the wave of supplies had already 
reached American shores. The Golden Rock died on Febru- 
ary 3, 1781, but nine months later Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown and the Revolution was won. 


THROUGH LAPLAND (from page 29) 

Late one afternoon as the snow was falling in large flakes, 
we caught up with a reindeer train which had stopped to 
rest on the route. There was only one driver, but he had 
about eight deer, tied one behind the other to the sleighs, 
and all the sleighs bearing merchandise. The Lapp turned 
out to be a friend of our guide and we stopped to talk and 
give our deer a little rest also. Knowing that good whiskey 
is scarce in this region, we offered our friends some which 
we had taken along. After a couple of swallows they were 
in very good humor. We decided to push on to the next vil- 
lage as the deer were now sufficiently rested, and the Lapp 
suggested he would lead the way since he was most familiar 
with the trail. He.mounted his sled, slapped the lead rein- 
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| deer into a gallop and we moved on. “Yoikkaa!” yelled 


our guide to the other. The leader leaned back in his sleigh 
and sang out in a good strong voice one of the “yoigus,” z 
kind of Lapp song in the Saame language. It was a strange 
but fascinating melody. in a minor key, rising and descend- 
ing rapidly, and in parts a sort of modulated wail. 

Along the route the Lapps rested their deer a couple more 
times and had some more whiskey. We were offered in turn 
a drink out of a small bottle, which we politely declined. It 
was ether! Our leader took a small sip himself, however. 
and again mounted his sleigh. We expected him to fall off 
any moment but he hung on and broke forth into another 
of his “yoigus.” The snow kept falling, but the deer, evi- 


| dently calmed by the sound, kept trotting steadily on into 


the black night. 


Because the people in places we spent the night were 
friends of our guide and Mr. Blomberg, we had no difficulty 
being accepted into their homes. The family members spoke 
the “Saame” Lapp language among themselves but most of 
them spoke fluent Finnish to us. 


The Lapps used to live in turf huts or skin tents like those 
of the Eskimos. Now many of them have permanent homes 
built of wood in the manner of the average Finnish cabins, 
though smaller in size, more primitive, and more crowded. 
(Those who follow the reindeer herds still make some use of 
tents.) Immediately on approaching a home, a pack of yap- 
ping, snarling dogs rushes out to greet you. These heavy- 
furred creatures are very useful in herding, particularly in 
bunching the herds for the periodic roundup, and they run 
freely in and out of the homes unmindful of children crawl- 
ing around on the floor. The better Lapp homes are neat 
and clean, but many others are unkempt and have no sem- 
blance of order. 

Inside, the rectangular house is generally divided in half, 
and one of the halves again divided, giving one large room 
and two small ones. One of the small rooms forms the en- 
trance into the building, with a door leading into the main 
room from which. in turn. a door leads into the other smal! 
area, The larger room is the living. dining, kitchen and 


| guest room and the small room is the family bedroom. The 


entrance room serves also as a woodshed and storeroom. 
The combination fireplace, cooking stove and baking oven— 
heated by scrub birch wood—is built of brick and stands in 
the center of the house. 


As visitors we ate simple meals of sandwiches and hot 
coffee prepared by our guide from the provisions he had 
taken along. We used the stove and table of the house after 
the family had finished their own meal. Reindeer hides 
were spread out for us on the floor on top of which we un- 
rolled our sleeping bags and slept with considerable comfort. 

Except for the Lapps along the shore of the Arctic Ocean. 
who make their living by fishing, these people live com- 
pletely on a reindeer economy. Their basic meal is reindeer 
meat, either boiled, fried, baked, smoked or cured in the 
sun. Most of their heavier clothes are made of reindeer skins 
tanned with the fur on. The reindeer is the beast of burden 
both in summer and winter, and, until the appearance of 
one ski-bottomed, caterpillar-tread snow bus about a year 
ago. the only means of transportation. Reindeer are raised 
for commercial meat production. Our guide, the day before 
we arrived, had slaughtered over one hundred head of rein- 
deer, having contracted for their sale through a regional 
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marketing cooperative. There are said to be 20,000 reindeer 
raisers in the province and the total reindeer population is 
estimated at around 140,000. What meat is not used domes- 
tically is exported to the USA, Germany and England. 


In general, Lapland is the poorest section of Finland, 
largely a desolate wasteland spreading out over an area of 
some 100,000 square kilometers (equal to the combined 
area of Holland, Belgium and Switzerland), with most of it 
north of the Arctic Circle. The people eke out an existence 
from the barren land, fighting off the cold in winter and the 
hordes of mosquitos in the summer. Agriculture is limited 
mainly to small scale dairying, with hay, potatoes and barley 
a+ principal crops and these mainly in the southern third of 
the province. The total population is 167,000, but only 
2.500 are original Lapps. They live in the northernmost 
regions and speak their own language. 

The principal occupation in the southern region of Lap- 
land is a combination of small farming and timber cutting, 
with the timbering industry, Finland’s basic export industry, 
taking precedence during the winter. Trees grow to market- 
able size in Lapland, but it takes twice as long as in southern 
Finland because of the shorter growing season. Yet Lapland 
holds 18% of Finland’s forest reserves, accounts for nearly 
10% of the country’s annual timber production, and em- 
ploys about 15,000 persons in the logging industry. 

The principal market trees are pine and spruce, about 
half being produced as sawn timber and the remainder as 
pulp wood. Most of the cutting has taken place along the 
valleys of the Kemi, Tornio, Ounas and Muonio Rivers and 
their tributaries. Marketable timber grows as far north as 
the 68th parallel in the western half of Lapland, and as high 
as the 69th in the eastern, (Inari), region. A lower altitude 
and more abundant water makes better growth possible in 
the latter area; however, virtually none is marketed from 
there because of the distances plus the fact that the divide 
comes between the two parallels, and these northern waters 
flow toward the Arctic Ocean. 


Cutting operations usually begin in November and end 
in March. The last two weeks of December they are at a 
standstill as a result of darkness during the Arctic midwinter 
plus the year-end holiday vacations. In February and March 
with the transport roads opened and iced, the timber is 
hauled down to the waterways for its all-summer journey to 
the mills at Kemi and Veitsiluoto. 

Contrasted with American methods. the operations in the 
Finnish forests are slow. The waterways carry the logs de- 
spite the six months’ delay in the floating. A small part of 
the logs sink to river and lake bottoms. The horse is still 
predominantly used in hauling the timber from the woods to 
the river ice. Caterpillar tractors and trucks are gaining in 
usage, but the hardy reddish-brown horse still moves the 
most timber, drawing singly loads many times its own 
weight along narrow roads in the hilly terrain. Reindeer are 
used in some logging operations in the Muonio area espe- 
cially in terrain too difficult for a horse. This sinewy crea- 
ture not only carries a forest of antlers on its head but 
draws a load of three 12”x12' green pine !ogs, plus driver, 
for distances up to three kilometers, jerking the load along 
at a rapid clip, red tongue hanging out and breath vaporiz- 
ing in the cold air. 

In the lumber camps the personnel consists of the fellers, 
who perform the basic operation, the drivers. orderlies. work 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THROUGH LAPLAND (from page 55) 


directors, counters, cashier, and camp boss. Less than 10% 
of the lumberjacks belong to trade unions. In 1953 the 
wages of the feller averaged 1,015 Finnmarks per day, from 
which amount he had to pay for his food, clothing, tools and 
taxes. If a lumberjack fells a seed tree, marked as such by 
the government supervisor, even by mistake, he pays 2,000 
Finnmarks. 

The daily routine of the lumberjack begins at 6 a.m when 
the crew in the bunkhouse is awakened with the arrival of 
morning coffee. After drinking it, he dons the woolen socks, 
underwear and other clothes that have been drying on the 
cross beams around the central stove. At about 7 a.m. he 
eats a regular heavy breakfast of bread, margarine. meat 
and potatoes, following which he takes his tools, mounts his 
skis and heads for the timber, usually from 1 to 4 kilometers 
away. Here he works steadily through the day, cutting the 
larger trees into saw timber and the smaller ones into pulp 
wood, standing the logs on end in the snow so they can be 
found. 

At 4 p.m. he heads for the camp and another heavy meal 
of more meat and potatoes, perhaps another vegetable. a 
swig of homemade weak beer, and a simple dessert. The rest 
of the evening is spent in sharpening tools, mending clothes, 
and a little recreation, such as checkers and cards, reading 
newspapers or just talking. Around 9:30 he eats a bowl of 
gruel, and prepares for bed. Lights go out at 10 p.m., by 
which time most of them have already turned in. Strict dis- 
cipline is maintained against making noise after 10 for the 
night must be quiet so the men can rest for the heavy routine 
of the morrow. 

Most of the lumberjacks originate from the Lapland area, 
usually having been born and raised on one of the small 
farms of the region, working on the farm during midsum- 
mer and in the camps during winter. These are solid citi- 
zens. There are a considerable number of lumberjacks who 
come up from the southern provinces in search for employ- 
ment, attracted northward by the “spell of the Lapland.” 

A grizzled old lumberjack explained the “spell” to me: 


“A young man comes up from the south and works one 


winter in the cold and the snow. He swears he will leave 

and never come back. With all his pay in his pocket he 

heads for home, passing through Rovaniemi along the 
way. That’s as far as he gets for in a few days his money 
is gone and he can’t return home with empty pockets. So 

back he heads to the lumber camps, only to fail again in a 

renewed attempt later on. I know, because that’s what has 

happened to many, including myself.” 

I had the opportunity to meet three groups of lumberjacks 
at Tulkaselkaé, Venejarvi, and Takasajo. USIS films began 
at 7 o’clock in one of the larger bunkhouses, the screen being 
located at the back of the room and the projector near the 
entrance with the men sitting on the bunks along both sides 
of the long, low building. The films presented were “Ten- 
nessee Holiday,” a travelogue color, plus a number of shorts 
including the cartoon “Brotherhood of Man” with the Ger- 
man language sound track. 

As was the original intention I introduced myself after- 
wards as an American accompanying the films for the pur- 
pose of answering any questions the audience might have 
about life in America. In an effort to tie the film to some- 
thing of immediate current interest to the group I called 
attention to the section on TVA in the Tennessee film point- 
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ing out the similarity between the TVA and the Kemi Riv. r 
power development project of the Finnish Government. This 
project is intended to provide a cheap source of power for 
the industrialization of northern Finland. 

Then I moved into a field much closer to the lumberjacks 
—personal experiences in the logging operations in northern 
Minnesota and a comparison of American methods with 
those I had observed in Finland. This brought a large num- 
ber of questions, first on the logging methods, but changing 
later to a general discussion of the American standard of 
living. wages and salaries, trade unions and so forth for 
nearly two hours. There were no loaded political questions. 
The only untoward reactions had been some muttered com- 
ments on the German language of the film, “Brotherhood of 
Man,” (the Germans had burned the Lapp villages during 
the “Second War” retreat in 1944), and a couple of growls 
from one or two surly lumberjacks who got up and walked 
out when I got up to speak. But the meetings were mu- 
tually interesting and ended in warm friendship and good 
will. Our understanding of the logging practices and work- 
ers was greatly broadened by these personal contacts. 

And so we returned to Helsinki very much refreshed in 
mind—if not in body—and stimulated by our trip. All we 
saw in our four-day trek to the villages will remain vividly 
with us. Our appreciation must necessarily extend beyond 
our guides, our hosts, and the U. S. Government—to the 
half-wild creature, the reindeer of Lapland. 


CONSENT AND COALITION (from page 23) 


freedom among the world’s components and to extend a cen- 
tral imperial dominion over areas of established independ- 
ence. The primary source of the coercive element holding 
this system together is in the Kremlin. If the central ele- 
ment were deprived by circumstance of its capability to 
dispose the power of fear throughout its system through its 
armed forces and the disciplined Communist apparatus, the 
satellite system would fall apart. and the partnership in co- 
ercive design with Communist China would be riven. 

Strength and determination in the world outside present 
a constant challenge to the foundations of power within the 
Soviet system. Firm and united in the will to stay clear of 
Soviet domination and to resist Soviet expansion, the na- 
tions outside that system give the hope of a better day and 
keep alive courage among many millions in thrall to Com- 
munism. 

Anxiety over the challenge and competition to its own 
domination within its own sphere from the areas beyond its 
control impels the rulers within the Soviet system to press 
on the areas beyond — like the mythical man in Texas who 
bought up seven counties bit by bit because he liked to 
own the lot next door. As unity and strength in the world 
beyond its periphery will block the Soviet from further 
aggrandizement, the Soviet rulers will continue constantly 
to bank on and to press for disunity among the outside 
powers, always seeking a return to the more advantageous 
times when the Soviet Union could turn the flank by dealing 
with one adversary against the interests of rival adversaries 
in the style of the deal with Weimar Germany against the 
West at Rapallo, of the simulated rapproachment with the 
West against Nazi Germany in the phase of the United 
Front. and of the past with Germany against the West in 
1939. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Negotiations for Soviet advantage by using one adversary | 
against others is categorically different from negotiation — 
with united powers, for negotiations of this latter character | 
can succeed only in the direction of an abatement of ten- © 
sions and a solution of issues—that is, toward accommoda- | 
tion. Negotiation in this latter direction runs counter to the 
ideological view of life underlying the Soviet system and the 
view of the outside world logically necessary to the main- | 
enance of the interior conditions essential to the continu- 


ince in power of the present regime as it is. 


So, wishing to avoid war and yet determined to prevail, 
‘he Soviet rulers anticipate a schism among the adversaries 
to provide the opportunity for the Soviet Union to serve the 
ond of its ultimate triumph. 

One logically possible course for the powers ranged in 
opposition to Soviet encroachment is to precipitate a general 
war in an attempt to redress the balance with the Soviet 
( nion in their favor by acting radically on the factors of 
force. This offers unconditional assurance only of so wors- | 
ening the conditions of the world in the sequel to hostilities 
that the survivors, such as they might be, would look back 
on present times, with all their dangers, anxieties, and frus- 
trations, as a golden age. 

A second logical possibility is, by giving consent to pres- | 
ent divisions, to seek to settle our differences in a modus 
vivendi on a world scale. Here again the idea is not appo- 
site to the problem. Such a deal would not alter the char- 
acter of Soviet rulership. It would merely write off to Com- 
munist domination, without contest, the strategic shortest 
land range between the Baltic and the Mediterranean. It 
would consign to Soviet domination, beyond hope of re-— 
demption as a basis for moral resistance, the populations of | 
Communist-dominated areas in Europe and Asia. It would | 
permanently surrender to unimpeded Soviet exploitation an | 
area of Europe of high importance in industrial development | 
and raw material resources. It would write off the people | 
and the resources of China. It would strengthen the Krem- | 
lin’s hold on the entire imperium and foreclose what Secre- 
tary Dulles has called “the vast possibility for peaceful 
change.” It would magnify the Kremlin’s capacity for ex- 
erting pressure across the periphery. It would enormously 
enhance the prospect of eventual Kremlin success in the 
world contest and thus encourage rather than hinder Com- 
munist subversion within the appeasing countries them- 
selves. 

One may suppose that, behind the concealment afforded 
by the freedom of Soviet power from accountability, the 
dilemmas confronting the rulership are exigent. The risks 
of playing out the course in the hope of a verification by 
destiny of Soviet hopes to divide the powers ranged in op- 
position must press on every major decision. 


The best course for the power ranged on our side appears 
to be to intensify that dilemma by so holding on, so hus- 
banding strength, so discovering and developing among 
themselves common purposes as to compel the Kremlin to 
revise its expectations. 


This is not a riskless course. No riskless course is avail- 
able. In persevering in it, it is well to keep in mind one true 
element in Hegelian analysis—that resolution occurs at the 
point of sharpest contradiction. The best hopes lie in creat- 
ing the circumstances for a heightening of the dilemma 


within the Soviet framework, eventually to move it along | 


(Continued on page 58) | 
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CONSENT AND COALITION (from page 57) 


the course of accommodation and thereby toward its own 
historic transformation—always with a knowledge that the 
pressure on the rulership to resort to general violence as a 
solvent may well increase as the point of crux is approached. 

A modicum of unity in the areas free of Soviet domina- 
tion is an essential condition of this process. Maintaining it 
will not be easy. 

Just as the Soviet Union is the wellspring of the coercive 
forces binding its system, so is the United States in a central 
and determining position on the side of its interests. No 
combination of nations adequate to deal with the factors of 
fear engendered by the Soviet system is conceivable without 
the participation and fostering interest of the United States. 
If through internal contradictions, want of insight, failure 
of will, failure to take adequate measure of our tasks. or 
failure to abide by Washington’s still valid advice to main- 
tain a respectable posture for defense, we should fall short 
of that responsibility, then surely the coalitions on our side 
would disintegrate. 

This responsibility enjoins upon us the qualities of mag- 
nanimity, urbanity, and patience, in portions greater than it 
has been our habit to show in world affairs. 

Often in speaking in public I am asked by someone 
whether it is true that we are permitting ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by our allies. The answer is that of course we are. 
Often the questioner then asks whether by entering into al- 
liances we are not losing our freedom. The answer is 
obvious. We do lose our freedom to act like a nation not 
belonging to alliances. 

One thing we are called upon to recognize is that to gen- 
erate the consent necessary to maintain coalitions of the 
free we must interpret our national interest on a basis wider 
than long experience has accustomed us. It calls upon us to 
learn, in words of my one-time superior, Mr. Paul Nitze, that 
“the essence of leadership is the successful resolution of 
problems and the successful attainment of objectives which 
impress themselves as being important to those whom one is 
called upon to lead.” 

I noted recently in a magazine article by a friend of mine 
this remark about our world mission: “Americans—of all 
white peoples—should be best qualified to talk man-to-man 
with anyone.” What this leaves out of account is that our 
role entails not simply the need of talking far and wide, a 
relatively easy task, but more importantly the duty of listen- 
ing, a much more exacting business. The very assumption 
of universality implicit in my friend’s view somewhat dis- 
qualifies us as listeners, because in assuming universality 
we tend also to assume our inherent and obvious rightness, 
and nothing else so impinges on one’s capacity to listen as 
an assurance of being right beyond peradventure. 

Since we are right, why should we sometimes have so 
much trouble in getting our friends to agree with us? This 
question comes naturally to many Americans. In answer, I 
should say that it is much easier to be right simply on the 
basis of one’s own premises than it is to act rightly when the 
deed requires the free concurrence of others with diverse 
points of view. In world politics rightness is not simply to 
have right ideas in a static way but to work well and rea- 
sonably in an endless process. This is true in domestic poli- 
tics. It is so in world politics as well. We Americans like 
to make these things too simple. We admire Davey Crockett’s 
terse formula: “Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” That is 
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much too facile for purposes of world politics. The best ye 
can expect is some such paraphrase as this: Be as sure as 
you reasonably can of the rightness of your premises. Take 
care as best you can to see that the conclusions you dray 
from them are tolerably right. Take adequate account of the 
legitimate interests and viewpoints of others. After you have 
done your best to meet these obligations, go ahead as far as 
the circumstances taken as a whole warrant, getting others 
to go along as far as you can. 


Consent is slow business. We must learn to recognize this. 
We Americans tend to think of everything as having been 
accelerated by the processes of modern times. This is not so. 
Even in material aspects the retardation of some factors is a 
function of the acceleration of others. For example, the in- 
crease of the speed of airplanes to some seven or eight times 
their speed in World War I has multiplied by about fifteen 
the time required to develop a plane from conception to ac- 
tualization. Because of the mechanized acceleration of move- 
ment and fire power of modern armies it takes some four 
times as long to train a division as it did only a couple of 
generations ago. Machines run more rapidly. Brains think 
no more rapidly. The mind proceeds still only at a pace 
allowed by its inherent limits. Thus the concurrence of wills 
in a process of consent is even slowed by the circumstances 
of modern times, for the range of things necessary for con- 
senting minds to understand and to accept in circumstances 
of modern world politics is vastly greater, the factors them- 
selves are more complex, and the diversity of the minds 
which must be brought to unison is far wider than in the 
former periods. 


Our responsibility calls upon us also to renounce the 
temptation to reach out for all-purpose solutions and to con- 
trive systems of world order purporting to have all the an- 
swers for all time. In Justice Holmes’ words, “to rest upon 
a formula is a slumber that, prolonged, means death.” Ac- 
cording to the counsel put forth by some among us, in self- 
defense we must match the Soviet system in overweening 
promise to having the total answer. This is fallacious. 

“The great strength of a totalitarian state,” Adolf Hitler 
wrote, “is that it forces those who fear it to imitate it.” Is 
it true that totalitarianism can deprive its adversaries of the 
possibility of choice in such matters? Is it true that our 
adversary. merely by confronting us with a system of coer- 
cion pushed to dogmatic completeness, can foreclose us from 
the advocacy of consent? Those propositions will be con- 
firmed or refuted only as we choose to act. We must act, 
however, on the clear assumption of their invalidity, for to 
accept them would be to yield the prize without struggle. 
Moreover, the guilt of any failure to uphold our values in 
the world should be clearly recognized as our own and not 
imputed to the antagonist. 

The way of consent looks like the best bet for the long 
pull, despite its vexations and uncertainties. It is less rigid, 
more adaptable, and therefore more durable than a system 
built upon the primacy of force. Let us stand on the prem- 
ises of our system, leaving the rest to Providence, and keep- 
ing in mind the wisdom of Herbert Butterfield’s words: 

The hardest strokes of heaven fall in history upon those 

who imagine they can control things in a sovereign man- 

ner, as though they were kings of the earth, playing Provi- 
dence not only for themselves but for the far future— 


reaching out into the future with the wrong kind of far- 
sightedness * * * . 
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Wilson, Evan M. 
Wilson, Helen B. 
Winn, Martha V. 
Woods, Harris 


POST FROM 


Budapest 
Alexandria 
Dept. 
Munich 
Rangoon 
Berlin 
Dept. 
Santiago 
Munich 
Dept. 

New Appt. 
Nuernberg 
The Hague 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Ankara 
Dept. 
Rabat 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Montreal 
Sapporo 
Sydney 
Kobe 
Rome 
Bonn 

Sao Paulo 
Bonn 

Rio De Janeiro 
Dept. 
Ankara 
Jidda 
Cairo 
Marseille 
Salzburg 
Salzburg 
Bari 
Bologna 
Manila 
Dept. 
Vigo 
Madrid 
New Appt. 
New Appt. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Quito 
Istanbul 
Cork 

Paris 
Istanbul 
Frankfurt 
Buenos Aires 
Dept. 

New Appt. 
Geneva 
Madras 
Budapest 
Paris 
Tegucigal 
New Appt. 
Fortaleza 
Barcelona 
Tokyo 
Dept. 
Cebu 
Dept. 
Ciudad Trujillo 
Bonn 
Manila 
Singapore 
Dept. 

Rio De Janeiro 


Guatemala 
Malaga 
Hong Kong 
Asuncion 
Brussels 
Nairobi 
Kaohsiung 
The Hague 
Montreal 
Dept. 
Helsinki 
Praha 

New Apt. 
Johannesburg 
Praha 
New Delhi 
Tokyo 
Calcutta 
Rome 
Praha 
Tokyo 


POST TO 


Stockholm 
Bonn 
Taipei 
Bangkok 
Hong Kong 
Oslo 
Salzburg 
Naples 
Moscow 
Pusan 
Beirut 
Saigon 
Panama 
Paris 
Manila 
Lahore 
Reykjavik 
Addis Ababa 
Sydney 
Leopoldvle 
Yokohama 
Fukuoka 
Dept. 
Sapporo 
Dept. 
Djakarta 
Recife 
Berlin 
Sao Paulo 
Manila 
Dept. 
Beirut 
Tehran 
Asuncion 
Vienna 
Vienna 
Naples 
Florence 
Singapore 
Karachi 
Istanbul 
Dept. 
Paris 
Rangoon 
Ottawa 
Montreal 
Sao Paulo 
Tunis 
Alexandria 
Tehran 
Kuala Lmpr 
Monrovia 
Amman 
The Hague 
Paris 
Athens 
Calcutta 
Paris 
Dept. 
Tijuana 
Guatemala 


Mexico City 
Berlin 
Rome 

Sao Paulo 
London 
Santiago 
Tel Aviv 
Manila 
Bogota 
Tokyo 
Athens 
Geneva 
Paris 
Leopoldvle 
Saigon 

La Paz 
Naples 
Taipei 
Genoa 
Bangkok 
Dept. 
Athens 
Jidda 
Madras 
Bern 
London 
Rangoon 
Moscow 
Sapporo 


Marvin, David K. 


McGinnis, Fayola 


Minor, Harold B.—Retirement Post, Albert 


Ocheltree, John B.—Retirement 
Phelps, Wilkiam W., Jr., Retirement 
Potter, Kennett F.—Retirement 


Reed, Barrett M. 


Samsel, Howard M. 
Schwartztrauber, E. 
Singer, Dudley G. 


Touchette, Joseph—Retirement 


Wendt, Erwin W. 


CANCELLATIONS AND AMENDMENTS 


Abbey, Glenn A. 


Anderson, Edick A., Jr. 


Brown, Willard O. 
Forster, Clifton B. 
Geoghegan, Kathryn M. 
Marriot, Elizabeth J. 
McClintic, Stephen H. 
Ocheltree, John B. 

St. Pierre, Rita I. 
Thackara, E. Constance 
Thurston, Walter 
Wharton, Clifton R. 
Williams, Harris H. 


Barcelona cancelled, now retirement 

Baghdad cancelled, now transferred to Duesseldorf (IIA) 
Pusan cancelled, to remain in the Department 
Sapporo cancelled, now transferred to Fukuoke (IIA) 
Madras cancelled, now transferred to Calcutta 
Belgrade cancelled, now transferred to Vienna. 

Paris cancelled, now transferred to Salisbury. 

Genoa cancelled, now retirement (Vol.). 

Bonn cancelled, to remain at Paris. 

Brussels cancelled, to remain at London. 

Dept. cancelled, now transferred to Mexico City. 
Madras cancelled, now transferred to Marseille. 
Madrid cancelled, now transferred to Cork. 


FOUR SENSES (from page 53) 

these times. The quote is from Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s 
book, My Europe. He says, “But the career American dip- 
lomates are a remarkable body of men, thoroughly trained 
for their job, eager, receptive, more alive to the social con- 
vulsions of a changing world and less conservative in their 
attitude than many of their British colleagues. I think that 
ever since 1918 they have been more often right in regard 
to Europe than we have and that man for man they are fully 
our equals.” 

I am leaving in a few days for a post which interests me 
greatly and pleases me greatly, but I am not going to say 
goodbye for I know that our paths will cross again some- 
where around the world that is in effect the large Foreign 
Service clubhouse. 

I thank you all for coming and for listening. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Foreign Service Protective Association 
American Security & Trust Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Begg, J. F., Inc. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation 
Calvert School 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Chase National Bank 
Circle Florists 
Clements & Company 
Coggins Enterprises, George 
DACOR 
Dillard Realty Co. 
Educational Consulting Service 
Federal Storage Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Francis Scott Key Apartment Hotel 
General Electronics, Inc. 
General Foods Corporation 
Goodman, Henry J. & Co. 
Government Services Insurance Underwriters 
Grace Line 
Guild Shoppers, The 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
Lantern House, The 
Maphis, J. Alan 
Mayflower Hotel 
McLaughlin Company, The 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Company 
National City Bank of New York 
National Distillers Produets Corporation 
Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. 
Ney’s Shopping Service 
Philco International Corporation 
Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 
Powell, Mrs. Paulus P. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Rowland, Mrs. Tom, Jr. 
Schenley International Corporation 
Seagram’s V.O. 
Security Storage Company 
Servel, Inc. 
Shop Mates 


OFFICER RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


FsoO FSS 

Benninghoff, H. M. Anderson, Dorothy 
Bone, Robert C., Jr. Booth, Charles W. 
Cluff, John M. Burleigh, Betty L. 
Colladay, M. H.—Retirement Hart, Walton C. 
Erickson, Carl J., Jr. Hart, William B. 
Hubbard, Phillip H.—Retirement Hawley, John C. 
Hudson, Joel C.—Retirement Kiernan, Elsie A. 
Miller, Ralph G.—Retirement Lundgren, Maynard 


Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Sommers Camera Exchange 

State Department Federal Credit Union 
Studebaker Corporation 
Swartz, Walter H. Co. 
United Fruit Company 
United States Lines 
Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
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: 
Kobe 
Manila 
New Appt. 8 
Paris 
Cove 


